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A Giant Industry Hatches Its 1938 Brood 


(See Page 3) 
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READERS WRITE 





*] and der Fuehrer” 

In “I and der Fuehrer” (PATHFINDER, 
October 9), you say: -“All dispatches 
stressed the personal contrast between 
the former Austrian paperhanger and the 
son of an Italian blacksmith . .. the Duce 
bald, stocky, built like a mastiff; and 
der Fuehrer pale, goldtoothed, a few 
inches taller but flabbier of physique; 
one a man of action, the other, a mystic.” 
But you don’t tell the truth here. Hitler 
has accomplished as much in five years as 
the Duce has in 15, and more than most 
statesmen accomplish in a lifetime. And 
Hitler never was a paperhanger. 

Habbo Johnson 
Danforth, Ill. 


{PATHFINDER was not altogether accurate in de- 
scribing Chancellor Hitler as a former paperhanger. 
He is a former housepainter, having been such from 
1912 to 1914. In addition to painting walls, ceilings and 
woodwork, he has painted a of a competent but 
undistinguished sort.—Ed. 


Oberlin’s First Coeds 

I notice that on page 12 of your Octo- 
ber 2 issue, you mention Misses Hosford, 
Kellogg, Prall and Rudd as Oberlin’s first 
coeds, Information that I have would 
indicate that Miss Soruiah Porter of 
Whitestown, N. Y., graduated at Oberlin 
College in the so-called “ladies course,” 
class of 1838, and was given a diploma of 
graduation, as degrees were not given to 
women at that time. She was, I think, 
the first woman to graduate from an 
American college. 

Melvin G. Dodge 
Utica, N. Y. - 

[As Oberlin’s records will show, PATHFINDER was 
right in saying the Misses Hosford, Prall and Rudd 
were America’s first women college graduates. 
Soruiah Porter, though she may have studied in the 


non-collegiate ‘‘ladies course,’’ was definitely not a 
member of Oberlin’s first class of college coeds.—Ed.] 


Food and City Families 

Your article on “Cities” in PATH- 
FINDER, October 9, is a dandy but I think 
in error. You state that city families 
spend less money on food than farm 
families. 

Warren W. Stautz 

Chicago, Ill. 


[PATHFINDER should have said that city families 
spend proportionately less of their income on food. 
Farm dwellers spend comparatively little on clothing 
and recreation, which are major items in the budget 
of a city family.—Ed.] 


About Edward and Wally 

Here’s a bit for your “Americana” de- 
partment: “democratic” America propos- 
ing to give a gigantic reception to a 
man whose only distinction is that he 
betrayed his trust and sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage and a woman whose 
only claims to notoriety are many finan- 
cially successful marriages. Is it the 
empty title or the moral degradation and 
wealth to which American democrats will 
give a hero’s welcome? 

Louise Curwen 

Middletown, O. 


The National Debt 

In reply ‘to Mr. M. L. MclIntire’s letter 
in defense of New Deal financing (Sep- 
tember 11, PATHFINDER), let me point 
out that the national debt at the close of 
the war was about $27,000,000,000. Un- 
der the terrible (!) Republican adminis- 
trations of Harding, Coolidge and Hoov- 
er, this was reduced at the rate of about 
$875,000,000 a year, until when Roosevelt 
took over, it was $16,500,000,000. The 
national debt is now reported at about 
$37,000,000,00. The point I am making is 
that under the Republican Presidents, we 





were paying our debts, and hence having 
a rather hard time. Now, since Roosevelt 
took charge, we are going wildly into 
debt and having a wonderful time—of 
course! Are we experiencing a sound 
and real recovery, or a hollow illusion? 

A. K. Brake 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 


[Mr. Brake’s figures are wrong. Duri President 
Hoover’s first year in office the national debt was 
approximately $16,930,000,000. In his last year of 
office it was approximately $19,485,000,000. The trend 
upwerd star in his administration and was sharp- 
ly accelerated under the New Deal.—Ed.] 


Kent and Puerto Rico 
I saw the reproduction of Rockwell 
Kent’s mural in PATHFINDER for Sep- 
tember 25, and would like to know where 
he got his idea, Certainly not from this 
island. The poor man must have been 
smoking marihuana and had been seeing 
things; and he happened to see nothing 
beautiful. He saw no sapphire sea, no 
cerulean sky, no pretty girls, nor beauti- 
ful women , .. There is nothing in the 
picture, except a spirit of spitefulness. 
Alice L. de Santiago 
Vega Baja, Puerto Rico 


Labor in Politics 
Our conservative newspapers point to 
the $500,000 contribution of the C. I. O. 
to the Democratic campaign as near trea- 
son. And they try to make it appear 
that it is worse than treason for the 
Administration to play ball with the 
C. I. O., even in a small way. Is it any- 
thing new or out of the ordinary for an 
Administration to favor its financial sup- 
porters? Or is it only new for Labor 
to get a small slice of pie after paying 
for it? Does any one think that the 
select few behind the Liberty League 
would not be endeavoring to collect on 
their investment if Landon had won? 
J. Wilson 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


About Prisons 

I have just finished reading your arti- 
cle on “Prisons” in the October 9 issue of 
PATHFINDER . . I propose that we 
stop manufacturing criminals. If we 
have no criminals, we will not need any 
prisons. There was a time when the 
United States Army was faced with a very 
serious problem, the dreadful disease 
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typhoid fever. Did they start spendi 
a lot of money building “more and }. 
ter” hospitals to put the patients in? N 
What they did was to discover a way 
prevent the disease. Now you are goi 
to tell me that you cannot prevent cri: 
It simply can’t be done. In your arti 
you suggest that our total crime bil! 
15 billion dollars a year. Now you ¢g 
me this amount and allow me as great 
army to work with as we are employ: 
now to punish crime, and I will show 5 
that it can be done. 

Lewis N. Stewa: 
Rapids City, Ill. 


d’Annunzio’s Son 
I enclose a picture of Captain | 
d’Annunzio of the Italian air corps, c! 
ped from Outlook magazine for Febru: 


6, 1918. This would seem to contradic: 
your “Presenting” of Gabriele d’Annun:i 


in PATHFINDER, October 9, in which \ 
say, “Unmarried, d’Annunzio has no c! 
GS a0 

Mrs, C. A. Hanson 
Villisca, la. 


Mixed Praise 
Surely you do not mean to intimat« 

page five in PATHFINDER, Octobe: 
that the Supreme Court and Black is 
are for sale! If they were “peddled, 
is doubtful if they would bring much . 
But don’t think I am too critical; | 
like PATHFINDER, better than any ot! 
publication I read. 

William Anwyl Jon: 
Fair Oaks, Cal. 


[A momentarily lax PATHFINDER proofreader 
ed this ambiguity. The phrase should have reac 
soft pedal the Court and Black issues’’ rather 
““‘peddile”’ them.—Ed.] 


“Continued on Page 76” 

If a farmer were to plant a 10-foot 
each of corn, cotton, potatoes, beans .; 
onions in his front yard, each row wil 
placard stating that the remainder of ' 
crop would be found on the back fo: 


he would be in a class with PATHFINDEK, 
since the latter has adopted the sil! 


method of starting all’its important a: 
cles on the first three pages and cont 
uing them on page 76 or elsewhere. \ 
this foolish system? 

John W. Bar: 
Guthrie Center, Ia. 


[Mr. Bare will have to reconcile himself to 
inconvenience of ‘‘jump-overs” until PATHFIN 
expands into something like 76 pages and thus ¢ 
nates present mechanical difficulties in make-u; 
should be pointed out that PATHFINDER has f 
centinuations than a good number of its con 
poraries.—Ed.] 


Mormon Objections 


I beg of you, please study the di 


trines and history of the Church of J« 
Christ of Latter-day Saints before 
print another article such as appeared 
PATHFINDER for October 2, under 
heading of “Mormon Fast.” We do 
regard Adam as a deity. He is the fat 
of the human race here on earth, or 
Elder Brother o'« 
Mrs. Walter Thaxtoi 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
..+ When did the L. D. S. Church ec 
mit “treason and blood-shed”? Why :} 
mention the Mormon Battalion—Morm 


men and boys who left their families ¢ 
fight for their country? They go do. 


in history as having made the long: 
march of any unit of the United Sta! 


(Continued on page 21) 
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AUTOS— 


A Nation on Wheels Looks to the Latest Models 


NE brisk September day in the 
( fall of 1902, President Theodore 
Roosevelt clambered into an automo- 
hile, flashed his toothy smile at a gap- 
s crowd and chugged down the 
treets of Hartford, Conn., in a cloud 
‘ exhaust fumes. Behind the Presi- 
iential party sedately rolled another 
vehicle—a horse-drawn carriage, 
ready to do service if the gas buggy 
broke down. 
It was the first time a President of 
the United States had ever ridden in 
n automobile, and the next day all 
papers front-paged the story. One 
impressed reporter declared: “Roose- 
velt’s display of courage 
was typical of him.” 
Such anecdotes have 
ibout them a strong flavor 
of the long ago. They sug- 
vest that the beginnings of 
the automotive industry 
re far removed, dim, dis- 
tant, lost in the mists. Yet 
in point of fact, that in- 
dustry is one of the young- 
est in the world. 
It is less than 40 years 
since the first gasoline 
tomobile, a Winton, was 
old in this country. It 
less than 35 years since 
enry Ford and R. E, Olds 
irted to turn out cars in 
seable numbers. It is 
ss than 20 years since 

\merican families began to 

regard autos as necessities 
ther than luxuries. 

Over that brief period, 

e business of making 
utos has grown at a speed 
unparalleled in industrial history. The 
product has reached a phenomenal 
point of mechanical perfection and has 
deeply imbedded itself in the nation’s 
life, The first of these facts the in- 

try itself will begin to demonstrate 

s week with the opening of the 
'37 Automobile Show in New York 

vy. The second will be amply prov- 
by the millions of citizens who will 
ck to similar shows in all sections 
f the land between now and Decem- 


' 


SHOW: The idea of an auto show is 
ost as old as the industry itself. 
ie first such display took place in 
w York City back in 1901, It was 
1 in a stable. This week, New 
rkers will stream into the metrop- 
is’s huge Grand Central Palace to 

an extravaganza worthy of Bar- 
im or Ziegfeld. Grand stair-cases 
revolving cardboard 


“worlds,” acres of bright green paper 
“grass,” illuminated 32-foot glass brick 
pillars, all this will be the setting for 
the auto industry’s latest brood—the 
1938 models, 

The car-conscious millions who will 
visit the shows in New York and in 
37 other communities will discover 
one chief characteristic in the 1938 
autos—they vary litHe from those of 
1937. For the most part, changes are 
confined to minor body improvements 
in such features as fenders, hoods and 
radiator grilles. Most engines have 
been left virtually untouched. Invisi- 
ble but important engineering and me- 





chanical changes, however, are numer- 
ous. The similarity between the °37 
and ’38 models is probably attributa- 
ble to two factors: (1) popular ap- 
proval of the °37 styles, which made 
radical changes unnecessary, and (2) 
fear on the part of auto men that 
investing money in completely new 
models would place them at a disad- 
vantage if labor strife should return. 

Auto show visitors will find some- 
thing else, too—the price tags on this 
year’s models are higher than they 
were. Average price rises run from 
about 2.5 per cent on the lowest-priced 
makes to around 6.5 per cent on the 
more expensive cars, Manufacturers, 
however, expect to make less profit 
per unit than they did with their °37 
products. Steel, 2,000 pounds of which 
are used in the average car, costs near- 
ly 20 per cent more now than in 1936. 
All other metals used in autos are 


International 


The Change from 1900 to Today Has Been Phenomenal 


also up. And labor costs have risen 
about 15 per cent. 

BEANSTALK: The first “automo- 
bile” was built by a Frenchman, Cap- 
tain Nicholas Joseph Cugnot, in 1769. 
Steam-propelled, it was intended as a 
tractor for an artillery gun but met an 
abrupt end against a stone wall on a 
French farm. The first American auto, 
also a steam contraption, was the 
pride and joy of one Oliver Evans of 
Philadelphia, Evans, the first man 
ever to hear the cry “git a horse!”, 
confounded skeptics by running his 
car successfully not only on land, but 
also through water. There is no rec- 
ord of what finally happened to it. 

But the automobile was not really 
born until the invention of the inter- 
nal combustion engine by the German 
Carl Benz in 1885. Word of his work 
soon reached this country, and 14 years 
later a young man named Henry Ford 
persuaded a group of fi- 
nanciers to back the De- 
troit Automobile Company. 

That was in 1899. By 
1902, there were 160 build- 
ers of steam cars, 99 of 
gasoline machines and 40 
of electric vehicles. Today 
there are less than 30 
makes of automobiles in 
the United States. In the 
intervening 35 years, hun- 
dreds of companies have 
blossomed, shriveled and 
died. But the industry 
itself has grown like Jack’s 
beanstalk, 

That growth may be 
roughly divided into three 
major stages—the making 
of cheap cars, mass produc- 
tion and a tendency toward 
monopoly through mergers, 

When auto factories were 
still sheet-iron shacks dot- 
ting the waste lands around 
Detroit, two men were al- 
ready aiming at low-priced cars. While 
other manufacturers vied for what 
they called the “good market” with 
machines priced between $2,000 and 
$3,000, Ford and Olds sought to “get 
down to a place pocketbooks, and not 
checking accounts, can reach.” They 
sold their products for around $750. 
Olds quit the business when his col- 
leagues refused to follow this policy, 
but Ford’s history has proved that 
both men were right. 

In 1902, the Olds company flabber- 
gasted the industry by producing 750 
cars. The next year they made 10,000, 
Today, with modern assembly lines 
on which cars are put together as they 
move through the plant, the biggest 
factories turn out as many as 7,000 
autos a day, Mass production, core of 
car building, was a hard-learned art 


(Continued on page 15) 
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President: “No News” 


Last week, as they confronted him 
in his Hyde Park home for their regu- 
lar press conference, President Roose- 
velt remarked to reporters that there 
was no news. If he were they, the 
President said, he would go out and 
shoot some golf, 

A newspaperman following that ad- 
vice would have had some explaining 
to do to his-editor. Included in the 
President’s “no news” week were im- 
portant comments on his budget state- 
ment and foreign affairs; two appoint- 
ments to Federal posts; a radio ad- 
dress; dispatch of an American repre- 
sentative to the vital Brussels peace 
conference; and numerous meetings 
with New Deal lieutenants. In _ be- 
tween times, the President went to 
church, picnicked and rested. 

Until this country actually received 
an invitation from Belgium to join the 
9-Power conference on the Oriental 
conflict (see page 7), Roosevelt de- 
clined to discuss the subject, saying 
that America did not want to put itself 
in the position of a girl who accepted 
a proposal before it was made. When 
the invitation arrived, however, the 
President named Norman Davis as 
delegate and issued a statement indi- 
cating that America would seek to 
mediate the Sino-Japanese trouble in 
cooperation with other countries. 

Commenting on his budget an- 
nouncement (see col. 2), Roosevelt re- 
iterated his hope that the New Deal 
would achieve a “layman’s balance” 
of its books sometime during the next 
fiscal year and that it would be done 
without benefit of new taxes. This im- 
plied emphasis on government econ- 
omy was strengthened by his radio 
address in behalf of community fund 
drives. On the air, the President ask- 
ed all who could to aid private char- 
ity and predicted that “returning pros- 
perity” would “more and more narrow 
the circle of .. . relief activities.” 

To head the new Federal Housing 
Authority and administer its $526,000,- 
000 program, Roosevelt named Nathan 
Straus, 38-year-old New. Yorker. The 
appointment was considered a_ vic- 
tory for Senator Robert Wagner, au- 
thor of the housing bill Straus will ad- 
minister, over Secretary of the Inter- 
ior Harold Ickes, who had preferred 
Howard Gray of his own PWA staff. 
Gray was made assistant administrator 
of PWA by the President last week. 

Among the visitors to Hyde Park 
was Joseph P. Kennedy, Maritime 
Commission chairman, who predicted 
after his talk with the President that 
there was “a very, very good chance” 
of balancing the budget next year. 
The President also saw Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, who reported to him on 
the forthcoming C. I. O.-A. F. of L. 
peace meeting (see page 5). 

Back in Washington, the President 
dedicated the new $4,220,000 Federal 








Reserve Building by asking that the 
nation’s monetary and credit ‘machin- 
ery be “perfected and coordinated 
with all other instruments of govern- 
ment” in order to “achieve and main- 
tain lasting prosperity.” 


Stocks, Budget, Taxes 


At the beginning of this year, a great 
many people were worried about in- 
flation. Recovery was growing like a 
weed, business was brisk and the 
stock market was climbing daily. Pes- 
simists feared another run-away boom 
like that of the 1920s. 

Last week almost exactly the same 
people were worrying about deflation. 
Recovery seemed to have stalled, busi- 
ness was slowing up. and the stock 
market was slithering down-hill like 
a bob-sled. Pessimists feared another 
crash like that of 1929. 

The stock market began to lose 
ground last August, and the drop be- 








International 


Taxes Made Aldrich Indignant 


came acute in September (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 25). Last week, in 
panicky scenes reminiscent of the_ 
Great Crash, the New York Stock Ex- 
change marked its eighth straight 
week of decline with two feverish days 
of trading. Leading securities fell 
from 1 to 15 points. In one day 7,287,- 
990 shares changed hands—more than 
at any time since 1933. A seat on the 
Exchange sold for $61,000, the lowest 
price since 1919. Although sharp rallies 
later on in the week recouped some of 
the losses, the total listed value of all 
stocks had dropped 25 billion dollars 
since August, nearly erasing the mar- 
ket’s entire gain since 1935. 

More disturbing to the country in 
general than this Wall Street “ca- 
tastrophe” was the fact that business 
itself had begun to slow up. Such 
reliable indices as that of the New 
York Times fell more than 2 points, 
going for the first time below last 
year’s levels. 
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No one was certain whether { —_ 
market’s jitters had scared business 
whether Wall Street had anticipat es 1 
a general economic recession. we 
fundaniental business conditions, h lecre 
ever, seemed a picture of health. Fa | iure 
income, already estimated at nine } ent 
lion dollars, up a billion over },s} fo CO 
year, gave promise of strong purc! 
ing power in rural areas. Indust) . 
production for the first three-quar! Poli 
of 1937 was 14 per cent higher tha at 
1936. Railroad freight traffic for : S| 
same period was up 14 per cent, bu he 
ing 9 per cent and savings 5 per cen, use 
Less interested in such figures |! Suc 
in stock quotations, Wall Street. +s last 1 
again chided the Federal governn dio 
for precipitating the “crash.” Leadiig WOU wv 
the chorus of protest was 52-year-old BP denti: 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the resper 
board of the big Chase National Bink the w 
of New York City. Aldrich minimized who f 
war scares and foreign selling as & the m 
sources of the market’s trouble 2) to ma 
laid the blame squarely on Washine- r P 
ton. He was particularly indig: politic 
about heavy taxes, which he said «ut Beh 
down investment in stocks, and abv: don’s 
Securities Exchange Commission b:iiis peka, 
on “inside” buying, which he claini«« sion t 
would have supported the market. B ities v 
To those who believed that unessi- PB ship t 
ness among businessmen over Feder:| mustel 
finances was the source of the puzz!ii. rumor 
economic situtation, the week brouszh! betwe 
bad news. In his third 1937 budec' cordin 
statement, President Roosevelt fore- tent o 
cast a $695,000,000 deficit for the cur- & head « 
rent fiscal year. This was an incre | party’s 
of $277,000,000 over his estimate o! Hoove 
last April. The President sugges!«:! report 
two chief causes of this disappoin! ({lso 
showing: (1) Congress, in defiance of Lando: 
White House wishes, had appropri former 
ed $400,000,000 more than had been to Hoe 
pected and (2) anticipated revenue }).c publics 
slumped by $256,000,000. Thus, <c- ported 
spite administrative economies of ni P, Nati 
than $300,000,000, the deficit \ result 
heavier. It was still, however, | resenti 
smallest in New Deal history. Near) be meg 
everyone agreed that a solution to (!) Zram © 
deficit problem, a balanced bude«! reporte 
would be a big boost for business the tim 
To balance the budget, two cours«s lo com 
seemed obvious—more economy or cies. I, 
more taxes. One of the most from § 
thorough taxation reports in histor Idaho, + 
is now being prepared by the Tre:s- ld | 
ury Department for submission '0 Weig 
Congress and will be taken up at th intra-pé 
regular session next year. But fina- irom T 
cial leaders think more taxes wou!’ it migh 
harm business and politicians know § /ar to | 
they would hurt votes.. For these & dential 
reasons, it seemed fairly certain that & Peal or 
the Treasury program would confine hat Pr 
itself to tax reform, particularly 19 & “one-m; 
reference to the corporate excess & ped the 
profits tax, and recommend no new & >y igno 
assessments. As an alternative to#'n law- 
new taxes, many legislators eager (0 Bthat a F 
balance the budget expected a Con-§!o war 
gressional session of penny-pinching. B cat ir 
Not everyone, however, was sure Bore d: 
that an economy program would be §@cccies 
the right way out. Senator Robert |! Radtt 
LaFollette of Wisconsin last week ! iposa 
newed his plea for lowering tax « icked 
emptions on incomes, especially in th: ief, ts 
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wer brackets. He contended that 
creased Federal spending would in- 

business and urged the govern- 
ent not to spend less money but 
collect more, 


Politics: G. O. Peeve? 
| have taken it upon myself to call 
; meeting because I held the honor 
being the standard bearer of the 
ise for which your votes were cast.” 
Such were Alf M. Landon’s words 
week as he began a nation-wide 
lio address intended for the 17,000,- 
) who supported him in the presi- 
tial election last November. Ir- 
pective of the surface meaning of 
words, however, there were some 
o felt that Alf M. Landon had called 
neeting chiefly because he wanted 
ike H plain that he, and not for- 
President Hoover, was head of the 
tically-pinched Republican Party. 
Behind this interpretation of Lan- 
s address from his oflice in To- 
1, Kansas, was a growing impres- 
sion that clashing ideas and personal- 
were hampering whatever leader- 
ip the G. O. P. might be trying to 
ister. This was based on recurrent 
rumors that a serious peeve existed 
between Landon and Hoover. Ac- 
cording to the rumors, Landon is in- 
t on retaining his status as titular 
head of the party because he was the 
party’s last presidential candidate. 
Hoover, on the other hand, has been 
reported equally intent on leadership. 
\lso stressed in connection with the 
Landon address was the fact that the 
former Kansas governor has objected 
to Hoover’s plan for a mid-term Re- 
jlican convention next spring. Sup- 
ted by John D. M. Hamilton, G. O. 
P, National Chairman, the plan would 
result in a gathering of leaders rep- 
resenting all party factions and would 
be meant to pass upon a general pro- 
in of principles. Landon has been 
eported opposed because he feels that 
time is not yet ripe for Republicans 
smmit themselves to any set poli- 
In this he won support last week 
Senator William E. Borah of 
ldaho, who said a mid-term convention 
ild “stir discord” in the party. 
Veighed against this background of 
intra-party politics, Landon’s address 
Topeka lost much of the force 
it might otherwise have had. Simi- 
lur to his campaign talks as a presi- 
dential candidate, it attacked the New 
Deal on two grounds: (1) it charged 
that President Roosevelt had set up a 
‘one-man government” and had stop- 
ped the progress of national recovery 
by ignoring constitutional procedure 
in law-making; and (2) it declared 
that a Roosevelt mistake “might lead 
war” because “one-man govern- 
nt in international affairs is far 
re dangerous than the same ten- 
cies in dealing with domestic mat- 
Without making any specific 
iposals for substitutes, Landon also 
icked New Deal policies on labor, 
ief, taxes and unemployment. 
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International 


Landon Took It Upon Himself 


Aside from Landon’s address and 
reports of peevishness within G. O. P. 
ranks, the only other political note of 
significance last week came from 
Arkansas. There, by a 3-to-2 margin, 
voters chose U. S. Representative John 
E. Miller to fill the seat of the late 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson. Miller, 
a quiet Democrat not always in favor 
of the New Deal, defeated Governor 
Carl E. Bailey, an ardent New Dealer. 





Labor: Road to Peace? 


Two years after the young C. I. O. 
first thumbed its nose at the venerable 
A. F. of L., the two labor organizations 
last week were attempting to climb 
together the rocky road to peace. 
From all signs, the trip was being 
made in a spirit of truculence that 
stopped just short of renewed warfare, 

To begin with, the C. I. O. had prac- 
tically slashed the A. F. of L. with an 
olive branch by suggesting a peace 
conference while at the same time de- 
nouncing the Federation. 

To this, the A. F. of L. responded by 
virtually throwing a dove of peace in 
the face of the C. I. O. The C. I. O. 
proposal was agreed to but its sug- 
gestion for a 100-man delegation from 
each side was deemed “impracticable” 
and the proposal termed “propaganda.” 

More exchanges followed while the 
olive branch swished and the peace 
dove squawked. Finally, the commit- 
tees were named—three men from the 
A. F. of L. and 10 from the C. L O.— 
and the time and place were set for a 
conference which would be only a 
preliminary to a later one. Heading 
the A. F. of L. delegation to the par- 
ley to be held this week in Washing- 
ton was George Harrison, head of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and a 
long-time peace advocate. Leading the 
C. I. 0O.’s 10 men was Philip Murray, 
chairman of the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee. 

Largest of all boulders on the road 
to peace was the basic difference of 








opinion over A. F. of L. craft unionism 
and C, I. O. industrial unionism. From 
this stemmed aify number of other ob- 
stacles: (1) In the maritime workers’ 
field there are three strong unions, 
two C, I. O. and one A, F. of L. Which 
cne would be selected to absorb the 
other two? (2) A strong unit of the 
A. F, of L. is the Carpenters’ Union, 
led by William L, Hutcheson, bitter 
enemy of John L. Lewis. An up and 
coming union in the same field dis the 
C. L. O.’s International Woodworkers 
of America. Would Hutcheson submit 
to Lewis’s union if concessions had to 
be made? (3) Suppose the A. F. of 
L.’s suspension of the C. lL. O. were 
lifted, would it not be possible then 
for the C. I. O. to dominate the Fed- 
eration on the basis of numerical 
strength (4,000,000 members claimed 
by the C. I, O. as against 3,300,000 
by the A. F. of L.)? 

If some way could be found to 
answer these questions and others like 
them, no one doubted that the result- 
ing labor organization would be the 
most powerful this country has ever 
known, That the two factions could 
travel the road to peace together was 
the hope of many—of workers who 
saw the fight for shorter hours and 
better wages made easier, of govern- 
inent officials eternally caught between 
opposing demands, of employers who 
would benefit by the absence of strikes 
due to jurisdictional fights between 
the two groups. But even as they 
hoped, the well-wishers kept their 
fingers securely crossed, 





Rhode Island Ro 


Into the tempestuous teapot of Rhode 
island politics three years ago was 
tossed the red-hot issue of horse rac- 
ing. Shortly after a state-wide refer- 
endum had legalized betting, Walter 
EK. O’Hara, professional trackman, 
built $1,500,000 Narragansett Park just 
outside Providence in the amazingly 
short period of seven weeks. 

Since then, $109,818,611 in bets have 
passed through ’Gansett’s barred win- 
dows. Of this huge total—the second 
largest take over a four-season period 
of any race track in America—6% per 
cent ($7,138,209) has found its way 
into the pockets of ’Gansett’s owners, 
chief of whom is O’Hara. Another 3% 
per cent has gone to the state in taxes. 

Although popular with the masses, 
O’Hara’s track has met strong opposi- 
tion from several quarters. Business 
men maintain that it drains money 
from trade into gambling, and clergy- 
men fight it on moral grounds, 

Last week opponents of racing and 
betting had found a champion in 
Rhode Island’s impetuous Democratic 
Governor Robert H. Quinn. Possessed 
of a hot Irish temper, Quinn has been 
making history in Little Rhody since 
he became Lieutenant Governor in 
1935. In that position, he employed 
daring parliamentary tactics to give 
his party its first majority in the state 
senate in nearly 60 years. As Gov- 
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ernor, he has pursued his political 
objectives with a vigor and directness 
that have won him many friends and 
many enemies. 

O’Hara is allied with the latter. His 
closest political friend is Quinn’s dead- 
ly foe, Mayor Thomas McCoy of Paw- 
tucket, where Narragansett Park is 
Iccated. In his personally-owned and 
noisily-edited Providence Star-Trib- 
une, O’Hara mixes freely in the tur- 
moil of state politics, hurling denunci- 
ations right and left with carefree 
abandon.+ Many Rhode Islanders be- 
lieve he has definite political am- 
bitions. 

The trouble that had long been 
brewing between Quinn and O’Hara 
began to boil over last month. The 
state Racing Commission, two of 
whose three members are Quinn ap- 
pointees, ordered the removal of 
O’Hara as director of the track on 
the ground that he had intimidated a 
state racing steward. The state Su- 
preme Court quashed the order. 

Back came the commission with an- 
other order—this time commanding 
the O’Hara-controlled Narragansett 
Racing Association to show cause why 
its license should not be revoked. 
Among the new accusations was a 
charge that uncollected winnings had 
been “misappropriated.” Hotly deny- 
ing these allegations, the Star-Tribune 
baldly referred to Quinn as a “God 
damned liar.” That was too much for 
the Governor. He promptly swore 
out a warrant and had O’Hara arrest- 
ed for “blasphemy and criminal libel.” 
Pleading not guilty, the trackman was 
released in $10,000 bail supplied by 
McCoy. The case is still pending. 

A few days before ’Gansett’s sched- 
uled fall meeting, the state Supreme 
Court overruled another action by the 
racing commission which revoked the 
association’s license, and O’Hara jubi- 
lantly prepared to open the track. His 
hopes were short-lived. Determined 
to “drive O’Hara out of the state,” 
Quinn issued a proclamation accusing 
the trackman of employing “strong- 
arm men” who “have threatened .. . 
to kill and bump off . . . public of- 
ficials” and declared Narragansett 
Park to be “in a state of insurrection.” 
Three hundred National Guardsmen 
were promptly mobilized. 

Apparently balked, at least for the 
time being, O’Hara last week watched 
Rockingham Park in New Hampshire 
run off with the fat racing traffic while 
wilitia with fixed bayonets and mount- 
ed machine guns kept his plant tight 
shut.77 

Some thought Quinn might have 
over-reached himself, and there was 
talk of impeachment among the many 
Democrats who would like to get his 
political scalp. But the fiery 45-year- 


+ O'Hara, at one time an active newspaperman 
entered the publishing field by starting a political 
weekly called the Pawtucket Star. The daily Sta 
Tribune was born last May, when O’Hara bought the 
Providence News-Tribune from Rhode Island’s Demo- 
cratic U. S. Senator Peter G. Gerry and merged it 
with the Star. 
+t Last week, O’Hara claimed that Rhode Island 
would lose $600,000 in taxes if the fall race meeting 
were prohibited. 
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“Not a Personal Fight,” said Quinn 


old Governor stuck stubbornly to his 
course, declaring: 

“There is nothing personal in this 
fight. It is a fight between O’Hara and 
the decent people of Rhode Island.” 





Crime: Murders, Acquittal 


Two shocking crimes came to dif- 
ferent ends last week. One case, the 
double murder of an elderly couple, 
had the swift finish of discovery, un- 
resisted arrest, and confession. The 
other, a fatal flogging committed al- 
most two years ago, ended inconclu- 
sively in acquittal of six accused men, 

DOUBLE MURDER: Cruising Ar- 
lington, N. J., before dawn one day 
two weeks ago, police saw an expen- 
sive automobile parked near a filling 
station and found 18-year-old, shab- 
bily-dressed Paul Nathaniel Dwyer of 
South Paris, Me., asleep in the front 
seat. Suspicious, they took him to a 
station house for questioning, then 
proceeded to search the car. A minute 
later, one policeman burst into the 
room. He announced the discovery in 
the car’s back seat, of an elderly wom- 
an’s frail body. The slim, pimply- 
faced prisoner turned to him, saying: 





International 
Paul Dwyer Admitted Two Murders 


ee OU 


“Well, if you look in the trunk y« 
find a man’s body there 7 

Young Dwyer spoke truth. The 
tims, both strangled and beaten 
death, were Dr. and Mrs. James 
Littlefield, each 64, residents of D 
er’s home town. 

In his astounding first confess 
the boy admitted both murders. 
had killed the doctor in the Dw 


‘home, persuaded Mrs. Littlefield 


join him in looking for her hush 
in Boston, and strangled her a « 
and a half later when she became 
picious. For 24 hours more, with |! 
bodies in the car, Dwyer drove thr: 
six states before he fell asleep on 
North Arlington street. 

Motives for Dwyer’s crime were a{ 
least two. The first was rage, w 
Dr. Littlefield, after examining hin 
a suspected venereal disease, 
Dwyer he had gotten a girl 
trouble”; another, more readily 
lieved by police, was robbery. Dy 
waived extradition, was flown 
Maine and placed under observat 

FLOGGING: On the evening of > 
vember 30, 1935, three men were ab- 
ducted from a Tampa, Fla., police sta- 
tion, driven to a woods, tarred-and 
feathered and flogged with tire chai 
One of them, Joseph E. Shoemak: 
died nine days later. Once a Vern 
manufacturer, Shoemaker had turn: 
labor organizer after his business fai! 
ed. When he organized the Moder: 
Democrats, a third party movement i: 
opposition to Tampa’s two domina 
political factions, the local Ku Klux 
Klan Klavern told him to get out « 
town. He refused. 

Last year, five former Tampa polic: 
men were convicted on the kidnaping 
charge involved but were set free « 
a technicality. This year, the same 
five, plus a klansman, were brought 
trial for second-degree murder in th 
death of Shoemaker. Last week, a!! 
were free. In a directed verdict, Juds 
Robert Dewell ruled that the State had 
failed to place the defendants at the 
scene of the flogging. 





Air: Worst in History 


Near Salt Lake City last week, on a 
snowy slope of 12,500-foot Hayde: 
Peak in the heart of Utah’s Ui: 
Mountains, 19 persons plummeted i: 
shell of thin steel to their death. 17 
accident was the most disastrous 
all U. S. commercial aviation hist: 

In the cockpit of United Air Li: 
luxurious 21-passenger Mainlin« 
Pilot Earl D. Woodgerd saw the 
rushing earth and zoomed to avoid | 
crash. He failed. All aboard, f 
of them women, were killed. 17 
largest previous toll exacted by 
plane crash came on January 14, 19 
when 17 died aboard an American A 
lines ship in a Goodwin, Ark., mar: 

When it crashed, the huge Doug 
transport was on the 385-mile |! 
between Cheyenne, Wyo., and S 
Lake City, Utah. It was off its rad 


beam, and at least 30 minutes late. 
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Pilot Woodgerd, with a flying record 
of 11,800 hours in the air, had flown 
the Cheyenne-Salt Lake City route 
since 1929. He had “done his trick” 
over 2,600 times. 

Searching parties hurried over miles 
of rough wagon trail and trackless 
slopes to reach the wreck. They found 
its wings sheared off by tree trunks, 
its nose a Shapeless mass, and but a 
few hundred feet between the still 
intact fuselage and the top of the peak. 

United’s Mainliner was the most 
palatial passenger transport in the 
air. It was the first to serve food on 
china and glass. It could make the 
coast-to-coast hop overnight by using 
only 62% of its power. 

Among those on board the luckless 
ship were William H. Pitt and James 
Pergola, New York newsreel men. 
rhey had been flying West to do a film 
entitled: “The Safety of Transconti- 
nental Flying.” 





AMERICANA 


Signals Off: To Private Frank Stroz- 
ier, an Army air pilot waving his hand 
is a signal that the plane has engine 
trouble. Flying with Major L. A. Day- 
ton, Strozier saw Dayton wave his 
hand. So he parachuted to earth near 
Montgomery, Ala. When Dayton got 
to Valparaiso, Fla., he saw his pas- 
senger was gone. He explained his 
wave: “I was cold. I only wanted him 
to close the cockpit.” 


* * * 





Robber-Rubber: Awakened by an in- 
truder in his home, John Cronin of 
Watertown, Mass., told him to go 
iway, that he had sinus trouble. The 
burglar, later identified by police as 
Robert Ulrich, advised Cronin that 
massage would relieve the pain. Then 
Ulrich rubbed Cronin’s neck before 
robbing the house of “a few dollars.” 


. * ” 


Decadence: Instead of passing 
‘round a pipe of peace at a council of 
ruscarora Indians in Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., the tribesmen passed around a 
cake and each one took a bite. 

* * . 

Anyone Here Seen ?: When Wil- 
liam Kelly was rushed to a Pittsburgh 
hospital for an emergency operation, 
the nurse attending him was named 
Hildegard Kelly. Dr. J. C. Kelly per- 
formed the operation. 


* a: * 





Pioneer: In Washington, D. C., F. 
Logan Thomasson of Hollywood said 
e had been involuntary hoSt to the 
lirst hobo ever to “ride the rods” on 
n automobile trailer. He said the 
an got off a board on the dual axle, 
Ss the trailer neared the Washington 
ity limits, after telling Thomasson 
that he had ridden all the way from 
Cincinnati and had been most un- 
comfortable. 
* * 7 

Ride: In Peru, Ind., police arrested 
\rthur Brown, employee of a funeral 
home, for making off with a hearse. 
Brown said he had gone for a joy ride. 











IN OTHER LANDS 





Spain: Mock Turtle 


On a page of the London Evening 
Standard last week, the cartooned fig- 
ure of Anthony Eden cringed, his 
toes pinched beneath the booted feet 
and heavy body of Benito Mussolini. 
Quoth the British Foreign Secretary 
to the Italian dictator: “Mussolini, 
have acare! You’ve ruined the wom- 
an Llove (Democracy); killed my aged 
grandmother (The League of Nations) ; 
sunk the British fleet and set fire to 
the British Empire—but beware! 
Don’t go too far.” 

Although there were no “pirate” at- 
tacks on British vessels in the Medi- 
terranean last week, Mussolini contin- 


ued to set fire to the British Empire. 


Growing unrest in Palestine was in 
no small part due to Italian propa- 
ganda (see page 9). From Naples, troop 





International 


Grandi Offered a Mock Turtle Plan 


ships continued monotonously regu- 
lar sailings from Italy to Italian 
Libya in North Africa. The increas- 
ing garrisons there, already manned 
by 35,000 men, constituted a threat 
both to French Tunisia and Egypt, 
now independent of Britain, but still 
an important link in the chain of 
British possessions. 

To meet this threat, the British and 
French foreign offices suddenly dis- 
covered what everybody had. known 
all along—that almost since the be- 
ginning of the war, the Italians had 
been holding the Spanish island of 
Majorca, in the Mediterranean sea 
halfway between France and her Afri- 
can possessions, Jointly, the two de 
mocracies seriously contemplated oc- 
cupation of Minorca, a neighboring 
island, to safeguard sea routes and to 
establish themselves on Mussolini’s 
flank. While 80 French planes—the 
greatest force ever sent to a French 
colony—droned toward North Africa, 
a part-strength, French fleet assem- 
bled for fall maneuvers near the Span- 





ish island. At the end of the week, the 
British and French general staffs were 
working together as closely as they 
had at the eve of the World war. 

In London, after a two-month lapse, 
the near-dead Committee for Non-In- 
tervention in the Spanish War was 
revived to discuss a question: “How 
should foreign volunteers be cleared 
out of the civil conflict?” Anthony 
Eden, after a speech in Wales which 
declared British patience with for- 
eign intervention to be “exhausted,” 
agreed with French officials that some- 
thing should be done about this prob- 
lem within two weeks, at most. 

The question was quickly referred 
to a subcommittee of the committee, 
composed chiefly of diplomats from 
Germany, Italy, France, Great Britain 
and Russia. Before them, they had a 
French plan. It called for the imme- 
diate beginning of foreign evacuation, 
Next was what Italy desired: granting 
of belligerent rights to the Rebel gov- 
ernment, which would permit General 
Franco to lay a naval blockade around 
Loyalist Spain. 

Italian Dino Grandi wanted the 
granting of belligerent rights to be 
made simultaneously with foreign 
withdrawals or even before them. 
Charles Corbin, French Ambassador 
to Great Britain, insisted that since 
there were more Italians (about 80,- 
000) fighting in Spain than there were 
volunteers of other nationalities 
(about 20,000), Italy should withdraw 
more men than should be taken from 
Loyalist ranks. To this, Grandi re- 
plied with an offer of a “token” with- 
drawal of foreign volunteers, to be 
equal on both sides, and probably not 
to exceed 5,000 men each, The London 
Star immediately thought of the Mock 
Turtle in Alice in Wonderland, which 
divided arithmetic into “ambition, dis- 
traction, uglification and derision.” In 
the opinion of the Star, Grandi’s sug- 
gestion was “simple derision.” When 
Grandi continued to insist on the 
quick granting of belligerent rights, 
Soviet delegate Ivan Maisky called the 
whole non-Intervention Committee 
“worthless,” and hinted that it would 
soon be suspended forever, 

The story of Spain’s fighting last 
week was simple. Except for the Bis- 
cayan coast, where a Rebel attack 
drove to within eight miles of Gijon, 
Loyalist Spain’s last northern city, it 
was a draw. 

—S_-- 


China: Birth, Death 

Mail from America was arriving by 
the bagful for Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
last week—letters which compared her 
to Joan of Arc, letters whose writers 
said they were praying for China, 
Meanwhile China’s First Lady was 
cabling to America such passages as 
these: 

“Shall I ever be able to erase from 
my memory the dreadful feeling of 
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my feet slipping in human blood... 
The Generalissimo has taken steps to 
prevent bewildered and homeless peas- 
ants from flocking into our towns, 
where they become concentrated tar- 
gets for Japanese bombs .. .” 

SHANGHAI: Despite Chiang’s ad- 
vice, peasants all over China were 
leaving the good earth, wandering 
aimlessly, their family goods piled in 
wheelbarrows. A million of them were 
in Shanghai, where the incredible fer- 
tility of the Chinese was increasing 
the city’s population daily by 700. 
Babies were born in gutters and door- 
ways. Some of the waifs, swaddled 
in newspapers, were left on foreign- 
ers’ doorsteps. Others were thrown 
into the river by mothers too weak to 
nurse them, or left on garbage piles at 
the mercy of starved cats and dogs. 
Some mothers, or expectant mothers, 
had the problem of birth and care 
solved for them—by Japanese bomb- 
ers. Such a one was a bewildered, 
pregnant Chinese trapped in a public 
square as a bomb dropped down. Rac- 
ing to shelter, she arrived too late. 
The bomb crushed out her life against 
a wall (see cut). 

Commercially, Shanghai was dead. 
Damage amounted to $1,000,000,000, of 
which $15,000,000 was American in- 
vestment. Chinese banks and the mu- 
nicipal tax bureau moved to Nanking. 

Five miles northwest of Shanghai at 
Tachang, Japanese wiped out a regi- 
ment of 1,400 Chinese in a battle to 
cut the line of supply to defenders 
within Shanghai. Those defenders, 
who seemed to lead charmed lives, 
were still grimly sniping at Japanese 
warships. During one 15-hour inter- 
change, an American marine got a 
stray bullet in his arm; and an Amer- 
ican radioman on the U. S, Augusta 
was wounded by shrapnel. 

Newspapermen in Shanghai, invited 
to hear “a very important announce- 
ment,” assembled” at the Japanese 
Consulate. Lifting a cloth, Lieut. Col. 
Hajime Tani exhibited a shell. He un- 
screwed the top. Acrid grey smoke 
drifted out, The newsmen got head- 
aches. Tani remarked that the shell 
contained enough phosgene gas to kill 
the entire roomful of correspondents. 
It was, he added, a Chinese shell. Chi- 
nese claimed the demonstration could 
have been duplicated in any high 
school laboratory. 

NORTH CHINA: Following the main 
railroad south from Peiping, Japanese 
invaded a sixth north China province, 
Honan. That brought them almost a 
third of the way through China. The 
right and left flanks of their advance, 
however, were less rapid. 

The left flank was headed for Tsi- 
nan, capital of Shantung. Whether the 
reason was armies; or Japanese agree- 
ment with Shantung’s unpredictable 
warlord, General Han Fu-chu; or flood 
from canals opened by the Chinese; 
the invaders’ advance in Shantung 
lagged. 

The right Japanese flank, headed for 
Taiyuan, capital of Shansi, was actual- 
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ly being turned back. Apparently au- 
thentic dispatches declared that the 
veteran Communist troops of China’s 
“Red Napoleon,” Chu Teh, were carry- 
ing on brilliant guerilla warfare: lay- 
ing ambushes in the Shansi badlands, 
pouncing on detached enemy divisions, 
and vanishing into the hills before 
they could. be caught by the main 
army. Such tactics could delay and 
harass the Japanese, but were not suit- 
ed to holding any ground thus gained. 

NINE-POWER PARLEY: Meanwhile 
in western capitals, statesmen planned 
a conference to meet at Brussels Oct. 
30, to exchange “full and frank com- 
munication” about the Chinese war, 
as provided in the nine-power pact of 
1922; and if possible to mediate in 
that war, Norman H, Davis, American 
Ambassador at Large and only official 
American delegate, was sailing with 
four advisers, including the State De- 
partment’s expert on the Far East, Dr. 





International 
Her Problem Was Solved by a Bomb 


Stanley K. Hornbeck. Britain was 
talking of sending Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden. Italy was asking Ger- 
many if it would be all right to attend, 
Skeptical France was looking for a 
suitable envoy. 

And Japan—just in case the Brussels 
parley hoped to lock the stable door— 
was planning to have the horse, in 
the shape of all China north of the 
Yellow River, safely stolen, 





Poles: “Greatest Tragedy” 


In Poland, as in Nazi Germany, ef- 
forts have frequently been made to 
expel Jews from commercial and in- 
dustrial life, from social contact with 
so-called “national” races, and even 
from schools and colleges. Early this 
month, the Polish anti-Semitic drive 
took a new twist. 

Aping the Nazis who have warned 
Jews that they can use only the yel- 
low benches set aside for them in Ger- 
many’s public parks, officials’ in 
charge of all Polish institutions of 
learning ordered school seats to be 





marked with a distinguishing lette: 
show whether they were to be o 
cupied by Jew or non-Jew. Though « 
plained as a measure to preve 
trouble among students, the orc: 
was hailed by the anti-Jewish Natio 
alist press as a “victory for Poli 
youth” and as an important step 
ward elimination of Jews from t! 
schools of Poland. 

But the regulation establishing th: 
marked seats was not meekly sw: 
lowed. Protesting that Poland’s c 
stitution guaranteed equal rights to ; 
citizens, regardless of race or cre: 
Jewish students refused to sit in t 
“ghetto benches” and stood up duri 
all classroom sessions. Even afte: 
warning last fortnight that refusal 
obey the regulation would bring pu 
ishment, they continued to stand. 

In support of the students, Polan 
harried Jews last week went on stril 
closing their places of business 
staying away from work. Signed } 
all Jewish political parties, the stri! 
appeal described the school-seati 
order as part of a policy to “exter: 
nate” Jews.7 As the situation gr: 
tense, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise declar: 
in Buffalo, N. Y., that world Jew: 
was experiencing “the greatest tr: 
edy of 30 centuries of persecution.’ 

——_————___-. 


French Elections 


France, for administrative purpos« 
is divided into departements, simil: 
to American states. These departmen! 
are divided into arrondissement 
similar to American counties. Thes: 


in turn, are divided into cantons, 


similar to American election district 
But in France the cantons are mor 
like enlarged political wards. 

Two weeks ago, in the first nation 


wide voting since the French genera! 


elections of 1936, cantonal election 
were held fag 3,500 seats in the ge) 

eral councils and the arrondisseme 

councils, which were contested b 
16,000 candidates. Ordinarily, thes 
local elections would have been with 
out national significance, But in vie. 
of the active campaign this year b 
both government and opposition sup- 
porters, they were regarded as testin 
the sentiment of the people towar 
the Popular Front regime (coalition « 

Radical-Socialists, Socialists and Co! 

munists). Popular Front candidat: 

demanded victory in the local votin: 
as a show of support for the nation 

government’s foreign and _ financi: 
programs, 


In the balloting two weeks ago and 


in the run-offs last week (made neces 
sary when candidates for 1,195 cou! 
cil seats failed to get clear majorities 
the three Popular Front parties im 
proved their strength by 59 seats 
Leon Blum’s Socialist party made th: 


greatest gains (243 general counci! 


seats), but the Radical-Socialist (con 
servative) remained the largest sing): 
party with 526 seats. The Commu- 


+ Three million of Poland’s 33,000,000 citizens ar 
Jews, two-thifds of whom are reported to be liv 
ing on a standard below the subsistence level 


Path finde: 
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nists gained only 41 seats and there 
were few changes among moderate 
ind smaller parties. The extreme 
Rightists—Col. Francois de la Roque’s 
French Social party and Jacques Dori- 
ot’s Anti-Soviet French Popular party 
barely won enough seats to maintain 
their right to exist politically. 
Political circles interpreted the re- 
sults as a slowing up of last year’s 
movement toward the Left and a re- 
turn to normal stability. Premier 
Camille Chautemps, taking the victory 
as an indorsement of his governmentt’s 
moderate policies, said the cantonal 
elections gave the “impression of gen- 
eral stability.” National unity, he said, 
is not in danger. 





British Gadfly, Libe 


One of the most spectacular British 
politicians of the day is a slender 
baronet named Oswald Mosley. For 
five years, he has been a buzzing gad- 
fly, madly and ineffectively stinging 
British conservatives and _ liberals 
like, 

Pro-Hitler and anti-Jewish, 41-year- 
old Sir Oswald would like to see Brit- 
ain turned into a Fascist state. But so 
far, he has been able to find only a 
scant handful of his countrymen to 
join his British Union of Fascists. 

Frequently staged Mosley rallies 
have become signals for British anti- 
Fascists to appear on the scene copi- 
ously armed with cabbages, tomatoes 
ind harder missiles. Two weeks ago, 
, stone struck Sir Oswald on his 
handsome head and sent him to a hos- 
pital. Swatted once, last week the 
British gadfly narrowly escaped being 

atted again, 

Six months ago, the Fascist news- 
yaper Action launched an attack on 
he conservative Telegraph, Action’s 

litor, John Beckett, wrote an article 

hich glibly stated that Lord Camrose, 
owner of the Telegraph, was “of Jew- 
sh extraction” and that his paper had 
lewish financial connections abroad. 

Last week, it was the finding of a 
London jury that Lord Camrose was 

Welshman, and that his paper had 
10 foreign entanglements. Against 
iction and the Argus Press, whose 

achinery printed the libelous ar- 
icle, the court assessed the prodigious 
idgment of $100,000 to be divided be- 
tween Lord Camrose and his news- 
iper. Because Action is already close 
to bankruptcy, it seemed that it might 
have to go out of business altogether. 

Sir Oswald, however, seemed safe 
from any action. He was mentioned 
n court testimony only as the “titled 
friend” who had given Action the 
vrong idea in the beginning, and had 
o formal connection with the publi- 
‘ation. Once more, however, he had 
iid himself open to a story which has 
plagued him in the past—the statement 
that Lady Mosley is the granddaugh- 
ter of Jewish Levi Leiter, who in 1898 
earned fame in Chicago as the biggest 
erain trader in America. Against this 
harge, and the added statement that 











OTHER LANDS 


her marriage to Sir Oswald would 
never have been sanctioned by Adolf 
Hitler, the baronet has protested: “My 
wife is of Dutch extraction!” 


Holy Land Unholiness 


Last spring on his triumphant tour 
of Libya, Italy’s North African colony, 
Premier Benito Mussolini proclaimed 
himself the “protector of all Islam,” 
and made it plain he was anxious to 
ally himself with the Moslems. Last 
week many things fitting closely into 
the pattern of British worries in the 
Mediterranean pointed to the possibil- 
ity (long suspected by the British) that 
I] Duce was back of much of the Holy 
Land’s unrest. 

In addition to heavy re-inforcements 
of Italian troops pouring into Libya 
(near British Egypt), London was 
troubled for these reasons: (1) a 
treaty of friendship between Italy and 
Yemen (independent Arabian state) 








International 


The Fleeing Grand Mufti Exhorted Arabs 


was announced at Rome; (2) Arabs in 
Palestine were told by agitators that 
they should not fear the British be- 
cause the latter were themselves afraid 
of that “great man” Mussolini; (3) Mos- 
lem notables in Libya sent Mussolini 
a message reaffirming their solidarity 
with Arabs in Palestine; (4) Il Duce’s 
newspaper, Popolo D’Italia, lead a 
campaign of criticism against Great 
Britain’s Palestine policy, asserting 
that news from Palestine today shock- 
ed the “civilized world.” 

Meanwhile in Palestine, fresh out- 
breaks of violence continued to spread, 
despite stern measures taken by Brit- 
ish authorities. Last week’s terrorist 
campaign took the form of bombings, 
blowing up bridges, dynamiting trains 
and firing buildings. Rioting and kill- 
ings occurred over virtually all Pales- 
tine. General A. P. Wavell, command- 
er of 10,000 British troops, ordered the 
homes of Arab terrorists at Lydda; 
near Jerusalem, burned in retaliation 
after buildings at Kalandia Airport 
had been set afire. 

During the height of the renewed 




































































violence Haj Amin Affendi el Husseini, 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, who had 
been in hiding in the sacred Mosque 
of Omar since he was deprived of sev- 
eral high offices three weeks ago 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 16), fled to Da- 
mascus, Syria, The Mufti was the 
only member of the disbanded Arab 
High Committee who was not deport- 
ed for being “morally responsible” for 
Palestine’s long unrest. Before slip- 
ping out of his troubled country, how- 
ever, he drafted a manifesto exhorting 
his Arabs to “continue the fight for 
inevitable liberation from oppression 
despite the great British forces and 
Jewish influence.” 


Italy: Anti-Fascists 


Since the ill-fated Matteotti affair of 
19247 the supposedly impregnable Fas- 
cist government of Benito Mussolini in 
Italy has been conspicuously immune 
from serious opposition, Disappear- 
ance of democracy under I] Duce’s 
strong-arm system caused the outside 
world to believe that hostility to his 
dictatorial reign had vanished, But 
last week the surprised world learned 
that the totalitarian empire had other 
troubles besides the concerted Anglo- 
French demands on the Mediterranean 
(see page 7) and strong uprisings in 
Ethiopia. Though perhaps politically 
insignificant, that there was still op- 
position to Il Duce became evident. 

As the Fascists prepared to celebrate 
the 15th anniversary of Mussolini’s ac- 
cession to power, proceedings of the 
drumhead secret tribunal for defense 
of the Fascist state were reported pub- 
licly for the first time since the Ethi- 
opian war. They revealed that within 
fhe short period of 24 hours the tri- 
bunal had sentenced 26 leaders of a 
conspiracy known as the “United Anti- 
Fascist Front.” Termed “young in- 
tellectuals,” the conspirators were 
convicted of plotting to overthrow 
Mussolini’s regime, 

Those sentenced included Socialists, 
Communists and Republicans, Their 
organization, it was said, was first 
discovered by Mussolini’s secret police 
in the autumn of 1936. For a year the 
anti-Fascists had operated in Milan 
and Bologna under orders from a cen- 
tral organization with headquarters in 
Paris, long a haven for Fascism’s foes. 
While the two men alleged to have 
been the leaders of the plot escap- 
ed to France, more than a score were 
sentenced to prison terms ranging 
from 18 years to six months. 


ASIDES ABROAD 

















Tipped: On one side of the Plata 
River, where it empties into the At- 
lantic by a bay 35 miles broad, is 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, On the other 

t Although spring elections in 1924 gave the Fascist 
party 375 seats in the new Chamber of Deputies us 
against 115 for various opposition parties, Deputy 


Matteotti, one of the leaders opposed to Mussolini, 
was kidnaped June 10 and presumably murdered. 









shore is Uruguay. Last week a freak 
gale blew the bay so far toward Uru- 
guay that the intakes of Buenos Aires’ 
water mains were left high and dry. 
For a day barbers shaved with seltzer 
water, cafes washed their dishes with 
seltzer siphons, and restaurants served 
no soups. Then the river seeped back 
to level. 


* * 7 


Service to Readers: Editor, publish- 
ers, reporters, printers, and several 
subscribers of a newspaper called Our 
Lives were arrested in Warsaw re- 
cently. Polish police found that Our 
Lives was full of such useful informa- 
tion as: how to break open a safe; 
how to commit a burglary without 
leaving fingerprints; and how to mas- 
ter the art of forgery. 


* . . 


Peepers: Horseback riders who have 
always ridden free in Windsor Great 
Park, England, will now pay $5 license 
fees. The new ruling is to penalize 
riders who, in great numbers, have 
been galloping back and forth beside 
the Royal Lodge, rearing up in their 
saddles to look over the hedge and get 
a glimpse of the royal family. 

* * * 

Impasse: Somebody signing himself 
“Patriot” sent a penny stamp to the 
Australian government with the re- 
quest that it be used to reduce the 
national debt (announced as 1,262,- 
911,646 pounds and one penny). The 
Treasury couldn’t legally accept so 
small a gift. The Prime Minister thank- 
ed “Patriot” for the penny and put it 
in with the petty cash. Then the 
Auditor General warned that to spend 
the penny would be misappropriation 
of funds, Result: a bookkeeping 
dilemma, 


*. * * 


Soothing: For subscribers with jan- 
gled nerves, a jury of musicians has 
evolved for a British telephone com- 
pany “the perfect telephone bell.” It 
has a medium-pitched jingle which, 
though audible, “will never make the 
nervous subscriber jump.” Now the 
telephone company’s only worry is 
that people will let their ’phones ring 
on and on rather than cut short the 
sound of the melodious little bell. 


* * 7 


No Bargain: Beautiful wives cost 
more than $75 in Yugoslavia, but 
Atchif, a Bosnian peasant, thought he 
could pick up something simple and 
unpretentious in a bride for that 
amount. In a neighboring town he 
bought a girl whose parents said she 
was 16. As soon as he was alone with 
her, she screamed and threatened sui- 
cide. When Atchif found she was 
only 12, he had the marriage annulled 
and took her back for a refund, only 
to find that the parents had already 
spent $50 of his $75, 


saith 
$100 A MONTH FOR Ic A DAY 





The National Protective Insurance Co., 
400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo,, is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only Ic 
a day. Read about it on page 19.—Adv. 











SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





one ° 
Fertility Aid 

One out of every 10 women is ster- 
ile. Realizing that the inability to 
bear children can be a powerfully dis- 
turbing factor in marriage and in fe- 
male psychology, doctors have long 
searched for some way to make barren 
women into fertile ones. Last month, 
Dr, Ira Kaplan of New York City an- 
nounced that it could be done in some 
cases with bombardments of X-rays. 
Last week, Dr. Edward Davis of Chi- 
cago announced another method. 

Sterility in women often occurs be- 
cause ovulation, the formation of the 
female egg, never takes place. In 
many cases, this physiological defi- 
ciency is caused by the lack of par- 
ticular hormones—chemicals in the 
body which influence its processes. 

At the annual meeting of the Cen- 





International 


Dr. Davis Found a Fertility Method 


tral Association of Gynecologists in 
Dallas, Tex., Dr. Davis explained that 
he had found a way to make up this 
hormonal lack by taking body sub- 
stances from horses. During a year 
of practical experimentation, hor- 
mones extracted from the blood of 
pregnant mares and injected into the 
bloodstream of barren women had 
been found to produce ovulation. 
Because not all female infertility is 
due to lack of ovulation, Dr. Davis 
warned that his treatment would not 
provide a cure for all barren women. 
But for previously infertile wives who 
had been cured and were starting out 
belatedly to establish families, he hint- 
ed: “It is within the realm of possi- 
bility that we could produce ovula- 
tion that would result in... twins.” 
Oe 


Age Secret? 


Why does man grow old? Scientists 
know that human tissue, like all other 
matter, tends to wear out. Poisons 
entering the body over a long period 
of years, contribute to the process. 





Just how, few could have said exact! 
until last week, after Dr, William Ma 
Nider, dean of the North Carolin 
University School of Medicine, bh: 
miade-an announcement at a lecture 
New York City. 

Using uranium nitrate, a kind | 
poison, Dr. MacNider had experime) 
ed on laboratory animals. Continu: 
doses, he found, produced destructi: 
of the normal tissue cells of kidn 
and liver. Healthy, many-sided c¢ 
were replaced by curious, flat ce! 
with more resistance to poison, b 
with less effectiveness for living. | 
vestigating older animal tissue, D 
MacNider found that the flat cells we 
present in these animals as well. 

That these cell changes which 
company senility ultimately might |} 
counteracted by chemical means, D 
MacNider did not doubt, His disco 
ery, remarkable in itself, seemed mo: 
remarkable to scientists when th: 
remembered the recent work of Sovi 
researchers. Investigating organs 
the body, the Russians found th: 
strong and capable for more life th: 
the traditional three-score-and-ten :; 
lotted to man, Under ideal conditio: 
they estimated, a normal human bei! 
might live to be 180 years old. 

—_—_<_ 


Sunspots and Stocks 


Last fall, widespread flurries of sp 
began to appear on the sun—tremen: 
ous storms of gas, heat, pressure a 
electricity. Scientists expected th« 
to reach their peak in 1939 and 194! 
This they were able to predict wit 
reasonable confidence because tt! 
pattern of sunspot activity is regula 
reaching its greatest height every 11 
years. The last acme was in 1928. 

Like sunspots, human affairs mov: 
in cycles of action and quiet, pro 
perity and depression. This fact h: 
provided astronomers with one « 
their favorite theories: that sunspo' 
have a direct influence on the ma: 
activities of man, 

In Sunspots and Their Effects, 
book to be published this month, D 
Harlan True Stetson of the Massachi 
setts Institute of Technology appli 
the theory to the stock market. Poin! 
one in the Stetson thesis is that bot! 
business and sunspots show fluctu: 
tions about once in every decad 
Then he argues as follows: The i 
creased ultra-violet radiation ani 
more powerful charges of cosmic ra) 
during periods of maximum sunspo 
activity have a profound effect on hu 
man beings (PATHFINDER, Nov. 28 
1936). Human moods causé waves 0 
buying and selling on the stock mai 


5 ee 
FISTULA—FREE BOOK 


A book which tells all about the mil 
McCleary Treatment for Fistula, Piles and 
non-malignant Rectal disorders will b« 
sent Free. Address McCleary Clinic, 6782 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Adv. 
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tet, According to these waves, Wall 
Street prices go up or down. There- 
ore, the stock market is influenced by 
inspots. 
in proof of his argument, Dr. Stet- 
n pointed out that the fluctuations of 
rices on the New York Stock Ex- 
range have paralleled sunspot activ- 
es “in uncanny fashion” for the past 
sht years, He implied that sun- 
tt phenomena may make humans 
re ambitious, more aggressive, more 
ifident. Such a spirit results in 
ck market highs like those in the 
tive sunspot year of 1928. More 
nspots, said Dr. Stetson, might mean 
sood market in 1939 and 1940. But 
iuse his survey had covered less 
n a decade of American business, 
,dmitted that his findings might be 
n to debate. 
Even as Dr. Stetson was announc- 
s publication of his book, in the first 
eek of October there had been a 
rrific display of spots on the sun. 
scientific cause and effect, or by 
re coincidence, there was also a 
se in stock market prices. Last 
‘+k, sunspots had almost stopped 
irling and the sun was nearly calm. 
\nd in a panicky two days of trading, 
- stock market in New York dropped 
to its worst abyss since the mild 
nspot year of 1935 (See page 4). 


Death by Drug 


Ever since it checked a raging, 
ptococcic throat infection which 
eatened the life of Franklin D. 
osevelt, Jr., last winter, sulphanil- 
ide has been a medicinal sensation. 
ie two-year-old drug has been prov- 
{ to be a miraculous cure for such 
ead diseases as spinal meningitis. 
Doctors have already begun to use it 
tensively to treat common disorders 
ike searletina and sore throat. But 
edical researchers still look askance 
the drug, since it is a coal tar prod- 
t, and, like other coal tar drugs, 
iy yet be proved to cause deficien- 
s in the white blood cells and other 
rious disorders. 
\ horrifying doubt about sulphanil- 
ide, therefore, was thrown into the 
rid of drugs and doctors last week. 
sristol, Tenn., a drug company had 
neocted a liquid elixir of sulphanil- 
lide. In Tulsa, Okla., where doctors 
d been using solid sulphanilamide 
lls, the elixir was used in treating 
persons, six of whom were chil- 
en, Within 48 hours, some of the 
tients had begun to show symptoms 
serious poisoning. Soon, eight of 
lem were dead. 
In Bristol, last week, the culprit 
ug company issued a frantic call 
© the return of 375 shipments of 
heir elixir. The Journal of the Amer- 
an Medical Association warned 
inst use of the drug, then expanded 
warning into a blast against un- 
indardized drug preparations. To 
ie relief of hundreds of doctors who 
id been using ordinary compounds 
sulphanilamide, however, the Jour- 
(! blamed the deaths in Tulsa, not on 
iphanilamide, but to the diethylene 
vcol used in the elixir. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Bankers in Boston 


In 1934, the American Bankers As- 
sociation concluded an unwritten 
truce with the New Deal. Conscious 
of their own unpopularity and the na 
tion’s strong pro-Roosevelt sentiment, 
the large-scale eastern bankers then 
leading the association agreed to play 
ball with the Administration. 

A year later, the small town bank 
ers who comprise the bulk of the 
A. B. A.’s 13,000 members started a 
revolt against the eastern leadership 





International 


Adams Champions Small Banks 


and its conciliatory political policies 
by electing as second vice-president 
Orval W. Adams of Salt Lake City, 








Utah, anti-New Dealer and champion 
of small-scale banking. 

Last week in Boston, after the asso- 
ciation’s 63rd annual convention in 
the Hotel Statler, this revolt reached 
full flower. Stepping into the presi- 
dency by right of succession, Adams 
firmly established the small bankers’ 
A. B. A. leadership. Although his lan- 
guage was more circumspect than two 
years ago, when he asked all banks to 


boycott government securities until 
the budget was balanced, the new 


president left no doubt of his oppo- 
sition to the New Deal. Pledging his 
term to making “all of the people defi- 
cit conscious,” he called for reduction 
of Federal spending and increased 
taxes, 

This anti-Roosevelt tone ran through 
the entire convention like the theme 
of a symphony. Although the 12 gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Banks 
and numerous other oflicers made up 
the largest Federal Reserve delegation 
to the A. B. A. convention in history, 
for the first time since 1933 no Federal 
oflicial was invited to address the 
gathering. Glenn Frank, farm editor 
and prominent Republican, warned of 
dictatorial dangers inherent in “false 
liberalism.” Henning W. Prentis, Jr., 
Pennsylvania cork manufacturer, fear- 
ed the “pitfalls of pure democracy.” 
Fred I, Kent, New York banker, sharp- 
ly criticized New Deal social security. 
Scarcely a speaker missed the chance 
to crack down on Roosevelt spending 
policies and the Federal deficit. 

Perhaps even more important than 
the platform. denunciations was the 
general trend of thought and conver- 
sation among the 4,000 delegates. In 
most minds there seemed a full convic- 
tion that New Deal economics had 
failed. Although bankers from sec- 
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tions other than the east reported that 
“the gloom in Wall Street” over the 
current state of the stock market and 
business uncertainty had not yet 
“reached the grass roots,” many were 
certain that the nation was in for 
stormy economic weather. 

This belief was reflected in a reso- 
lution passed on the convention’s 
closing day. It predicted a “general 
recession” in business, but pointed out 
that such recessions have always fol- 
lowed recovery and belied the notion 
that anything like the last depression 
was brewing. 

Of chief interest to most of the 
bankers attending was the discussion 
over branch banking.t Long the pet 
bugaboo of the small-scale bankers, 
this topic has caused much of the dis- 
sension between them and their east- 
ern colleagues. Last week the small- 
scale group had reason to feel pleased 
with a resolution they had easily 
written into the record. By a unani- 
mous vote, the A. B, A. committed it- 
self: (1) to maintain the present dual 
system of state and national banks, 
(2) to support state self-rule in bank- 
ing legislation, and (3) to oppose a bill 
pending in Congress to permit branch 
banking across state lines, except 
when prohibited by state laws. Only 
nine states now forbid branch banking. 





. 
Dairy Report 

For dairy farmers, the situation is 
generally good and will continue so 
for the remainder of the year. Such 
was the report made last week by De- 
partment of Agriculture economists, 
who based their prediction on price, 
production and out-of-storage trends. 

According to the economists, among 
the key factors affecting dairy farming 
at present are these: 

Butter and Cheese: prices received 
during the coming winter will prob- 
ably be the highest since 1929, and are 
now at a 1937 peak, Out-of-storage 
movement of butter in September was 
the largest since 1932, Total stocks on 
October 1 were 14 per cent below 
the 1925-1929 average. With smaller 
surpluses in storage, the dairy farmer 
was expected to gain a more favorable 
selling status. 

Feed: prices paid will be lower 
than those of last winter. From mid- 
June to mid-September, they declined 
26 per cent. 

Milk: production is 2 per cent lower 
than a year ago; otherwise, the high- 
est since 1929. Sharp increases are 
expected, chiefly after January 1. 

Eggs: prices received continued 
their decline. The Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation began last 
week to taper off in the government 
egg-buying program designed to bol- 
ster prices. A surplus of 37,000,000 
dozen was still in warehouses, threat- 
ening a collapse of egg prices during 
the next few months. 


+ The unit, or independent bank has a state char- 
ter; the branch bank is part of a national bank, 
chartered by the Federal government. Unit bankers, 
like A. B. A. President Davis, hold that branch bank- 
ing means monopolistic tendencies, drainage of funds 
from local centers to big cities, loss of tax revenues 
to small towns. Branch bankers claim th afford 

eater mobility and wider availability of bank credit, 
ower and more uniform interest rates. 








RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Episcopalian Windup 

Out of Cincinnati, Ohio, last week 
streamed thousands of leaders of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Winding up the church’s 
52nd triennial convention (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 23), the delegates look- 
ed back to two weeks crammed with 
major accomplishments. 

PRIMACY: Into the church’s can- 
ons went a new provision, destined to 
work great changes in Episcopalian 
government. Henceforth the presid- 
ing bishop will also be president of 
the national council of the church, 
thus becoming both spiritual and 





International 
Bishop Tucker’s Election Was a Surprise 


temporal leader of America’s 2,000,000 
Episcopalians. This major innova- 
tion was pared down somewhat from 
the original plan by the house of dep- 
uties. The primate will not have a 
separate central see, and he will be 
eligible to serve until he is 68, instead 
of 70. Heretofore, primates were 
elected to six-year terms. 

PRIMATE: Having thus expanded 
the primacy, the convention chose a 
primate—BishHop Henry St. George 
Tucker of Virginia, a dark horse who 
was not nominated until actual ballot- 
ing had begun. Choice of the 63-year- 
old ex-missionary came as a distinct 
surprise to most churchmen. Tall, 
husky and impressive in appearance, 
Bishop Tucker is an extreme low 
churchman and member of the mili- 
tantly liberal Church League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. As the first Epis- 
copalian primate with expanded pow- 
ers, he will receive $15,000 a year and 
$5,000 for expenses. 

RESOLUTIONS: During its closing 
days, the convention adopted numer- 
ous declarations of the church’s stand 
‘on current problems. Outstanding 
were those dealing with war and ve- 
nereal disease. The former condemned 
“slaughter” in Spain and the Orient 
and rebuked the great powers for 





“hesitancy” in dealing with the situa- 
tion. Cautiously, however, it refrai: 

ed from any direct mention of Japa: 
as an aggressor, lest the church’s pre: 

tige in that nation be damaged. 

The house of deputies passed tv 
resolutions on venereal disease, on: 
praising government drives to erad 
‘ate syphilis and the other requiri: 
candidates for marriage to submit 
the minister medical proof of freedo 
from venereal infection. The fi: 
was concurred in by the house ; 
bishops, but the second proved t 
strong for the upper body to stomach. 
It was voted down after one bish: 
had objected that “it would put a re: 
tor in a very unhappy position of hay 
ing to make such a request of a youn 
girl before her marriage.” 

BUDGET: With no trace of the di 
sension that had marked its introdu 
tion, the convention approved a §$7,- 
500,000 budget for the next three years 
This sum will necessitate a 20 px 
cent increase in contributions from 
every diocese and missionary district 

As religious ceremonies closed t! 
convention, the delegates disbande: 
for another three years. In 1940 the) 
will meet in Kansas City, Mo, 





Rheims Restored 


For five full centuries, few of th: 
world’s religious buildings rivaled 
graceful and beautiful Rheims Cathe- 
dral at Rheims, France. Begun in 1212 
and finished 100 years later, it saw th 
crowning of 36 French kings. But th: 
great war respected neither beauty nor 
tradition. From 1914 to 1918 Rheims 
shuddered under almost constant bom- 
bardment. When peace came, the ca- 
thedral was a shambles. , 

Last week, after 23 years of disuse, 
Roman Catholic Rheims opened it: 
doors once more. Restoration work, 
largely financed by Baptist John D 
Rockefeller, Jr., had saved all that 
could be saved of the structure. 

Curiously, the cathedral had never 
been consecrated throughout its cen- 
turies of existence, but last week’s 
re-opening was combined with the 
solemn ceremonial of consecration. 
Around the edifice filed a procession 
of 600 Roman Catholic clerics, bless- 
ing each outer wall in turn. Then, as 
Cardinal Archbishop Suhard of Rheims 
knocked thrice with his crozier or 
crooked staff, the churchmen entered. 

On the arms of a giant cross traced 
in ashes on the floor, the cardinal 
drew the letters of the Greek and 
Latin alphabets, symbolizing the uni- 
versality of the church. Relics of five 
saints were then deposited at their 
altars. Proceeding to the high altar, 
the cardinal sprinkled it with holy 
water containing salt as a symbol of 
purity, wine for generosity and ashes 
for penitence. A pontifical mass was 
then celebrated, and restored Rheims 
was again a place of worship. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Tension, Hair, Style 


downward” 


feathers, 


All over the world worried states- 
en have been asking one great ques- 
on—what will be the outcome of 
present international tension? Last 
veek they got an answer—from a 
up of hairdressers in New York. 
Quite simply, and without thinking 
necessary to explain, the hairdress- 
ers let it be known that women during 
the present tension, as during similar 
riods in the past, would be prompted 
arrange their hair more elaborately. 
his conclusion was reached as mem- 
bers of the National and New York 
State Cosmetologists Associations held 
their annual convention. According 
the hair stylists, the new trend will 
in that the sleekness of recent 
ears will be abandoned. 
In place of simple “backward and 
coiffures, the nation’s 
ding experts decreed that the 1938 
ode would be “upward and forward.” 
Inspiration for such styles were found 
inother period of international ten- 
on. Like women of the Napoleonic 
ra, women of America will soon be 
earing the hair in intricate arrange- 
ents that call for a profusion of 
irls and sparkling ornamentation 
ng the top of the head (see cut). 
{mong things suggested for hair orna- 
ents were fur to match the trim- 
ing on gowns, ostrich and paradise 
tuck-in pins mounted with 


rhinestones. 


Pe 


international situation 
yw tenser, said the hairdressers, 
nerican women _ probably will 
hieve greater elaboration of hair 
rangements by copying the Parisian 
d of powdering the hair to match 
old, silver, blue or lavender evening 
esses. Henna, however, was fore- 
en as the most popular hair shade 
1938, supplanting platinum blonde. 
Discussing foreign hair styles which 
observed on a recent tour of*Europe, 
Richards of New York, president 


Should the 








American Women May Soon 





Do Their Hair This Way 





Inter- 
national Masters Ladies Hairdressers 


of the American section of the 
Association observed: 
American woman has a_ swan-like 
neck. German women have much 
broader necks, which are accentuated 
by their short, mannish hair styles. 
In England and Denmark the women 
still wear their hair long.” 


Decalogue for Girls 


“Thou shalt not ever use scented 
powder as a substitute for soap and 
water.” 

Such was the first of ten command- 


“The average 





ments given out in New York City 
last week to the 40 girls who have 


enrolled in the new course of manners 
at Hunter College. 

Designed primarily to aid girls in- 
terested in business careers, the 
course is called “The ABC of Living, 
or Conversation in the Amenities, Be- 
havior and Customs” and is being 
taught by blonde, young and pretty 
Mrs. Katherine Bleecker Meigs. For 
the past six years Mrs. Meigs has di- 
rected the Personal Service and Eti- 
quette Bureau of the Postal Telegraph 
Company. 

To the first commandment, Mrs. 
Meigs instructed her students to add: 

@ Thou shalt not wear flashy 
clothes, screaming colors ... 

q@ Thou shalt not ... perfume thy- 
self so that strong men reel when 
you pass. 

gq Thou must not talk too freely— 
keep gossip for thy private life. 

@ Thou must keep thy love 
outside the office. 

q Thou must not necessarily leap 
like a fire horse at the alarm when 
5 o’clock comes. 

G Thou must speak clearly and di- 
rectly—accurately. 

q Thou must not be emotional or 
oversensitive or get thy feelings hurt. 

Gg Thou must not think men in the 
office are making passes when they 
are only being 
civil. Do not 
make passes 
thyself. 

g Thou must 
do thy work 
thoroughly, 
Say, “I don’t 
know.” It is the 
way to learn. 

Although Mrs. 
Meigs never has 
had a teaching 
job before, she 
felt confident as 
she faced. her 
first class last 
week that she 
could “help the 
girls a lot.” As 
for helping men 
to learn man- 
ners, she was 
less confident. 


life 
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said, 
right.” 


“You 


“They 


can’t teach men,” she 
are always sure they’re 


Men Say: 


gq A. L. Clough, 73-year-old C: 
Neddick, Me., hermit and_ self-pro- 
claimed world’s champion woman- 
hater, preparing his epitaph last week 
in anticipation of death in 1940: “Wom- 
en is Hell. Clough—1864-1940.” 

G John Masefield, British poet lau- 
reate, describing the modern women 
in a novel published last week: “‘They 
all are made up in the same way, with 
the same vermilion streak instead of a 
mouth and the same thin lines instead 


ipe 


of eyebrows. They smoke the same 
kind of cigarette, each with the same 


$9 


air of not liking it 
Gg B.C, Clausen, of the First Baptist 
Church, Pittsburgh: “Fashions for 
women are deliberately seductive ... 
passions are all too easily aroused.” 
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TERMS AS LOWAS 
50° AWEEK 


NLY Midwest offers split-second Motorized 

tuning. Just touch a button on top of radio and 
FLASH! . your station comes in perfectly tuned, 
in one second. World-wide reception up to 12,000 
miles. Super power and 88 advanced features 
bring in weak distant stations like locals and 
assure glorious, crystal-clear concert realism. 
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you to buy at wholesale price... to save up to 
50% ... to enjoy 30 days’ FREE home 
trial... to pay as little as 50 cents a week. 
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EDITORIAL 





Too Bad If True 


There is some reason for concern 
over rumors that the Republican Party 
is experiencing an intramural peeve. 
Stories of serious dissension within the 
ranks have been too recurrent to be 
altogether without basis in fact. First 
there is the rumor that Alf M. Landon 
and former President Hoover are duel- 
ling for leadership. Then there is the 
rumor that sharp differences exist in 
connection with a proposal to hold a 
mid-term convention next spring. Fi- 
nally there is the rumor that National 
Chairman John D. M. Hamilton is 
ardently disliked by a large number 
of important Republicans. 

If this is the true situation, it is too 
bad for the G. O. P. and too bad for 
the country as a whole. What Re- 
publicans need most at this time is 
unity in effort and agreement on broad 
objectives that will be flexible enough 
to adjust themselves to local political 
conditions without losing force when 
applied nationally, For this, strong and 
enlightened leadership is necessary 
and this the party does not now have. 
Certainly, a dispute between Landon 
and Hoover will in no sense serve 
Republicans. At best, if the dispute 
exists and is allowed to continue, it 
will disrupt whatever chances for 
unity there might now be. 

Actually, there is a touch of irony 
in the report that the former Kansas 
governor and the former President are 
at odds over the question of leader- 
ship. In view of what happened in 
1932 and 1936, it does not seem alto- 
gether sensible to look to either man 
as the logical active head of a re- 
habilitation program designed to give 
strength to the G. O. P. in 1940. What- 
ever their abilities and true worth 
may be, it is nevertheless a cold po- 
litical fact that neither rates well with 
the voting masses. Both suffered 
crushing defeats. Both lack the fire 
and personality that stir up crowd 
appeal and captivate the public at 
large. If the Republicans expect to 
get anywhere in 1940, they will have 
to find a man who possesses a bit of 
President Roosevelt’s unquestioned 
spark. Either that, or they must base 
their hopes on the possibility that the 
Democrats will nominate an ineffec- 
tive and colorless wheelhorse—a thing 
that seems hardly likely. 

This is not to say that Landon and 
Hoover should take no active part in 
the coming affairs of the Republican 
Party. It is merely to say that Re- 
publicans will find it more than diffi- 
cult to win back large blocs of the 
public if either man assumes openly 
dominant leadership of the party. A 
different personality must be the rally- 
ing-around personality. Landon and 
Hoover may be able to contribute a 
great deal in the way of shaping 
future G. O. P. strategies and a broad 











program of principles. Beyond that, 
however, their service should not go. 
Whether it is their fault, or whether 
the voting masses are simply short- 
sighted, is beside the point—the plain 
political fact is that they are not popu- 
lar standard bearers. If it is true that 
they are carrying on a rivalry for 
leadership, they should end it. They 
should agree that party unity will be 
better served if they act merely as 
guides along the line. 

It is painfully obvious that the Re- 
publican Party must move with dis- 
patch to achieve the strength of co- 
hesion. Squabbles over leadership, 
hard feelings against the national 
chairman, controversy over a mid- 
term convention, all act as disrupting 
influences at a time when unity is 
most needed. If these things exist to 
a serious extent, they must be settled 
and some broad agreement~ must be 
reached to make the G. O. P. a mi- 
nority less ineffective than it is today. 
A year from now, the entire United 
States House of Representatives and 
a third of the Senate will be up for 
election. At present, both houses con- 
tain only a pitiful handful of Repub- 
licans.’ If that woefully inadequate 
minority is to be enlarged, if the G. 
O. P. is to make any advances at all 
between now and 1940, forceful and 
intelligent action must be taken. And 
that does not mean additional ram- 
bling and politically-pointless speech- 
es of the sort Alf M. Landon made last 
week. It means definite spadework 
among local Republican’ groups 
throughout the country, definite steps 
for a closely-knit national organiza- 
tion, definite commitments on party 
promises, definite recognition of the 
realities, definite acknowledgement of 
the basic problems of the times, and 
definite action on a program designed 
to solve them. Offhand, despite those 
who say it would merely stir up more 
intramural discord, the plan for a mid- 
term convention next spring seems 
good and timely. 

All this is of importance to the 
country as a whole. Even the most 
ardent New Dealer will admit that 
enlightened opposition is a thing great- 
ly to be desired in any democracy. 
As things stand now, there is no such 
opposition on an organized scale. The 
Republican minority in both the 
House and the Senate sat back in 
relative silence during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. At the time, this 
was described as “smart” strategy—it 
did not give the Democrats reason to 
pass certain legislation by uniting 
against Republicans on purely party 
lines. Today, however, the wisdom 
of that strategy is open to question. 
As a result of Congressional silence 
and inactivity, the G, O. P. may have 
done itself harm. Because it has not 
been vocal, the public may think it 
no longer exists. ‘Accordingly, it will 





be favoring both itself and the nation 
if it comes forward intelligently an) 
with farce. The time is ripe for th 
now. No personal bickerings, no p: 
litical fence-sitting should be allow: 
to intervene. Democratic Ameri 
whether New Deal or anti-New Dea 
needs and wants a strong minorit 
It is up to Republicans to make t! 
most of it. 


q 
The Amazing Mr. Pickus 


Somewhere in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
lives a 47-year-old World war veter 
and oil company president who 
about the most interesting personal 
we’ve heard of in recent weeks. H 
name, as we have it, is simply 
Pickus. His appeal rests in the fs 
that he has a solution all his own | 
current problems, 

The nearest most people can get 
making public their feelings on wo1 
affairs is through letters to the edit 
outbursts at public forums or co 
plaints to Congressmen. But M 
Pickus goes to the source, It is not 
all unusual for him to dash off a cab 
to a European chancellory or tell h 
views via long distance telephone | 
a foreign embassy in Washington, 

Early in 1936, Mr. Pickus phon 
Japanese Ambassador Hirosi Saito i 
Washington and said, “What about t! 
Russo-Japanese situation?” Amba 
sador Saito said everything was goin 
to be all right. And it was, Then M: 
Pickus got in touch with Soviet An 
bassador Alexander Troyanovsks 
What, asked Mr. Pickus, would Russi: 
do about signing non-aggression pact 
with Japan? Mr. Troyanovsky told 
Mr, Pickus that his government woul: 
sign them with Japan and with an 
other nation. 

Mr. Pickus has telephoned and ¢a 
bled advice to Germany’s Foreig: 
Minister von Neurath and to Adol! 
Hitler on such events as the war i: 
Spain and naval maneuvers in th 
Baltic. 

Even if Hitler could speak English 
which he can’t, Mr, Pickus would hay: 
been faced with trouble. If we kno. 
our long distance telephone calls, in- 
ternational diplomacy and the natura! 
bewilderment of trying to understan:! 
what any stranger on the phone wants 
Mr. Pickus must have been up agains! 
something like this: : 


“Hello, Mr. Hitler, this is A. Pickus 
of Cleveland.” 

“Who?” 

“A. Pickus. I’m an oil man.” 

“We don’t want any oil today, Mr. 
Bickers.” 

“I don’t want to sell you any oil, 
Mr. Hitler. I just want to tell you 
that those rumors about Russian na- 
val activity in the Baltic are false.” 

“Well, maybe so, Mr. Bickers—but 
we still don’t want any oil. Good- 
bye.” 

The man who refused to be discour- 
aged by such a conversation as that is 
no ordinary man. We don’t know 
what the “A.” in A. Pickus stands for— 
but we’re certain it’s not for “Aver- 
age.” 
“Amazing. 
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Our: guess is that it means 
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| AUTOS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


but the auto men learned it well. In 
doing so, they not only assured their 
business its place in the sun but deep- 
influenced history in both an eco- 
omic and social sense, 
Auto-making at first was a dog-eat- 
« business. About 1908 a significant 
idea was born in the infant industry— 
the idea of consolidating several makes 
in a single company. Chief prophet of 
his new merging faith was William C, 
Durant, organizer of General Motors. 
Between 1908 and 1910, more than 20 
different companies came under his 
control, Later on came a second great 
id successful combine, headed by 
Walter P. Chrysler. 
loday three companies alone pro- 
ice more thar 80 per cent of Amer- 
i's cars, They are Ford (Ford, Lin- 
In and Lincoln-Zephyr), Chrysler 
Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge and De- 
‘oto) and General Motors (Chevrolet, 
uick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac and Ca- 
dillac). Of the three, General Motors 
; the largest, accounting for 39.6 per 
ent of the total output. Seven other 
ompanies manufacture another 11 
er cent. 
MEN: As in all great enterprises, 
ie history of the auto is the history 
its men. The early maKers were a 
icturesque crowd, There was Willys, 
he dealer who became the head of 
the cmne whose cars he sold; Du- 
, who bobbed up and down like a 
vi in the fierce str uggle for suprem- 
y; Nash, ex-carriage factory laborer 
ho pulled Buick back from destruc- 
yn, saved General Motors, and now 
eads the Nash-Kelvinator Company. 
But the standout men of the indus- 
today are the generals of the “Big 
ree”’—Ford, Chrysler and Alfred 
Sloan, Jr., chairman of the board 
General Motors. No longer young 
en (Ford is 74, Chrysler and Sloan 
e both 62), they are still of the 
eer tradition. Ford (PATHFIND- 
K, April 24), the “grand old man” of 
e business, now finds himself on the 
efensive against organized labor as 
presented by the C. I. O. His is 
e last major non-union shop, and 
is determined, right or wrong, to 
ep it so. At the same time, he is 


Left to Right: Ford, Chrysler, Kettering and Sloan, the Industry’s Standout Men 


engaged in a $40,000,000 expansion 
program for his huge plant on the 
River Rouge near Dearborn, Mich. 

Chrysler was a railroad man. He 
caught “auto fever” when he spent 
$4,300 of borrowed money on a car 
he couldn’t drive, just so he could pull 
it to pieces and rebuild it. A hard- 
bitten economist in men and money, 
he saved the skins of at least two ail- 
ing companies in the early 1920s. From 
the vice-presidency of General Motors, 
he went on to form his own combine. 

Sloan, originally a manufacturer of 
roller bearings, joined General Motors 
under the Durant aegis in the early 
years, His choice as president of the 
corporation came after Durant’s down- 
fall and reorganization of the firm by 
the DuPont family of Delaware. 
Hatchet-faced, a prodigious traveler 
and worker, he is perhaps most typical 
of the industry’s leaders today. 

One other man cannot be passed 
over—Charles F. Kettering (PATH- 
FINDER,-Dec. 19). Born on an Ohio 
farm in 1876, this thin scarecrow of 
a man has made contributions of in- 
calculable value to the science of 
auto manufacture. He is the father of 
the self-starter, electric ignition and 
anti-knock gasoline. He was largely 
responsible for duco paint, which cut 
the time of finishing a “job” from sev- 
eral weeks to a single hour. He is 
now a vice-president of General Motors 
in charge of that firm’s research dbtvi- 
sion. The industry never ceases to 
wonder what Kettering will do next. 

GIANT: Theme of the 1937 Auto 
Show is “Putting the World on 
Wheels.” Even the most casual in- 
spection of the automotive industry 
suggests that -a large part of that job 
is already done. In America there 
are 25,000,000 passenger cars—about 
one to every five persons. In the rest 
of the world there are 9,000,000 “pleas- 
ure” vehicles—about one to every 200 
persons. Last year, this country paid 
$4,500,000,000 for 4,616,000 new cars. 
In 1938, American auto-makers hope 
to sell another 5,000,000 machines, of 
which about 250,000 will be shipped 
abroad. During the first six months 
of 1937, for the second time in his- 
tory, autos topped all other U, S. ex- 
ports. The 125,000 cars exported rep- 
resented a 23 per cent jump over the 
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A Three Days’ Cough 
Is Your - Signal 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, or 
bronchial irritation, you can get reliet 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have. failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion. 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
the very first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
you want. (Adv.) 
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Te conduct world-renowned 
home service business-coun- 
tryor city. Nothing new. Now 
over 6,000 Rewileigh Deel 
ers. Meny do $3,000 - $5,000 
annual business in necesst- 
, ties for home-term. Stocks 

supplied on credit. Write for in- 
formation how to stert in buel- 
ness on our capitel, Depot. J-70-PAT 


W.T. Rawleigh Co., Freeport, III. 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


~—American Boy, 8 mos. —ieQare Binoecinn, : yr. 
-_, _ iern Romances, 1 yr. 
a 5 — —Open Road (Boys) 16 mos. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, aes y — 4 Magazine, 
2 er —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. — poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
Home Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 





2 yrs. —Successful Farming, 2 yrs. 
—Houschold Magazine, —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No change or substitution jn the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check megazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 






















































































Hupmobile’s Smart “Alligator” Hood, 


first half of 1936 and the largest total 
since 1929, 

In terms of men and money, the 
auto industry towers dizzily into the 
highest reaches of the economic strat- 
osphere. Some 500,000 men are em- 
ployed in the actual manufacture of 
cars, but that barely begins to tell 
the story. Another 1,500,000 workers 
arn their money in selling and serv- 
icing cars; 400,000 are employed on 
state and Federal highway projects; 
350,000 more work in oil fields, oil re- 
fineries, cement plants and tire fac- 
tories. It takes 3,000,000 men to man 
the nation’s trucks, busses and taxi- 
cabs. 

And still the tale is not told. The 
auto industry is the best customer for 
over a dozen basic American indus- 
tries, Last year alone, autos con- 
sumed 18 billion gallons of gasoline 
140,000,000 square feet of plate glass, 
10,000,000 square feet of leather and 
three billion board feet of lumber. The 
car factories yearly account for 20 per 
cent of all the steel manufactured in 
America, 73 per cent of the plate glass, 
46 per cent of the leather, 34 per cent 
of the lead, 30 per cent of the nickel, 


Nash’s Dash Shift and Air-Conditioning, 


Chevrolet’s Forward Impressiveness, and Graham’s ,Strikingly Streamlined Front 


18 per cent of the copper, 9 per cent 
of the cotton and 5% per cent of the 
lumber. To count the armies of work- 
ers in these allied industries dependent 
on car-making for their bread would 
be next to impossible. Estimates of 
the number whose jobs depend on 
highway transportation have soared 
to the almost incredible total of 20,- 
000,000. 

When the Department of Commerce 
made its last industrial survey in 1935, 
the total annual payroll of the auto 
business was $621,545,611—$545,414.,- 
168 for workers’ wages and $76,131,- 
443 for white-collar and executive 
salaries. The total now probably ex- 
ceeds $700,000,000. The total capital 
investment of the industry hits the 
staggering figure of $1,343,201,000. 

Such is the measurable economic 
importance of the industry. When it 
comes to social significance, the im- 
agination boggles. For countless mil- 
lions, the automobile has made life 
bigger, easier, more enjoyable. To the 
farmer it has brought the pleasures 
and intellectual advantages of the 
city; to the city dweller, the oppor- 
tunity to escape asphalt and skyscrap- 








Dodge’s Handily Worked Hood, Pontiac’s Lever-Free Forward Seat 
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er. In very large measure, togethe: 
with the movies, radio, schools and 
press, it has played a deeply signili- 
cant role in broadening national 
horizons and cutting down barriers 
that once made most people narrow}, 
provincial. In this sense, it has helped 
make America over. 

ADVERTISING, MODELS: In mak- 
ing Americans the most car-conscious 
and perhaps the most traveled people 
in the world, the industry has spared 
no expense in the past and spares non 
now. Such shows as the one opening 
in New York this week are merely 
incidental to the great annual adve! 
tising campaigns of the automoti, 
business. Last year, for example, 12 
of the biggest auto companies sp¢ 
more than $41,000,000 on newspap: 
magazine and radio advertisment Ti 
This covered only the new crop of p: 
senger and commercial vehicles. Ot » 7 
er great sums were budgeted for a . 
vertising auto parts and accessories. 

This year will be no excepti 
Many millions of dollars will be sp« 
in efforts to sell the hoped-for tol 
of 5,000,000 new cars. To this en 
huge programs have already be 
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following: 


Buick has not increased the size of 
its engine but has stepped up power. 
The 100-horse power engine of 1937 
will develop 107-horse power in the 
*88 model, and the 130 will produce 
141. 

Chevrolet offers among other things 
n automatic choke which will switch 
off as the engine fires in starting. 
rhe unit is designed to prevent flood- 
ing, thus making starting easier and 
prolonging engine life. 

Chrysler has enlarged the size of 
brake drums on all models. The “Roy- 
al’ (see cover cut) has brakes 11 
inches in diameter, the “Imperial” 12 
inches and the “Custom Imperial” 14 
inches. The increase is designed to 

nprove stops. 

DeSoto has materially increased its 
ize. Now 199 inches over all, the 
wheel base is 119 inches as compared 
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Ot » 116 inches last year. The frame 
5 inches wider at the dashboard 

"y ne and 7 inches wider at the steer- 

i ng post connection. 

pe Dodge, announcing 47 improve- 
vents, offers an improved night- 

Lo ighting system. The headlights pro- 

en ide two beams, both 32-candle pow- 

been . One shines directly forward for 


pen-road driving and. the other 

ints downward and to the right. 

Graham, emphasizing a_ smart, 
treamlined design, produces a model 
itended to look as if it were moving 
ven when standing still. Particular- 

striking is the front end, with head- 
ights set flush in the fenders and 
feneral appearance of leaning for- 
ward into the wind. 

Hudson provides dashboard tele- 
flash gauges. These flash on to at» 
ract the driver when his oil pressure 
r generator need attention. 

Hupmobile employs the largest in- 
tallation of plastics ever used in an 
tuto. Tenite, a brown plastic, is used 
throughout, occupying over 200 square 
inches on the instrument panel. 

Lincoln-Zephyr makes a departure 
in hood designing with a front end 
entirely closed except for two rectan- 
gular openings near the bottom to 
admit air to the radiator. 

Nash features air-conditioning for 
winter driving and a dashboard gear 
shift. A unit containing an air fil- 








',unched to sing the praises of the 1938 
odels. These, with some of their 
features sketchily noted, include the 


ter, fan and hot water heater dries 
out air moisture and is designed to 
provide “clean” air at a regular tem- 
perature and prevent window fogging. 
Oldsmobile adds a fourth forward 
gear to its new automatic transmis- 
sion. The clutch is used only in start- 
ing and stopping, the gears shifting 
automatically from first to second 
The driver flicks the control to reach 
third forward gear, and the car itself 
shifts to high at 23 miles an hour. 
Plymouth introduces a new hood 
with fixed side panels. Only the top 
sections swing open for routine serv- 
icing. Advantages claimed are easier 
handling and a solider hood which 
will not wobble as the car ages. 
Pontiac, like a few other new cars, 
has put its shift lever on the dash. 
The new lever operates in a vertical 
plane, being moved up for reverse or 
low, down for second or high and in 
and out for neutral. The dash shift is 
designed to provide more floor space. 
Studebaker, another car with a 
dashboard gear shift, presents lighter 





The 1938 Willys, Featuring Pick-up Speeds, Is the Lowest-Priced in Its Class 


models with increased body rigidity 
and strength. The “President” is 18 
per cent lighter and 70 per cent more 
rigid; the “Commander” and “Six” 
are 8 pounds lighter and are said to 
be 300 per cent stronger. 

Willys, lowest-priced of all cars 
(except the pigmy Bantam, successor 
to the Austin), offers faster gear ra- 
tios intended to permit quicker get- 
away in heavy traffic. The new gear 
ratios are said to provide an accelera- 
tion from a standing start to a speed 
of 60 miles an hour in 29 seconds. 


This list does not cover the entire 
field but it represents the major por- 
tion of it. Other great makes natural- 
ly include Ford (new features not yet 
announced), Cadillac, Packard and 
Pierce-Arrow. All are ready to pro- 
mote their 1938 models, each con- 
iributing in no small measure to the 
continued progress of the industry as 
a whole. The show season is on, and 
not its least notable feature is that it 
emphasizes once more the phenomenal 
character of the automotive business 
—its rapid growth, its swift change, 
its amazing mass production, its con- 
stant improvement, and its intimate 
bearing on the social and economic life 
of the nation. Perhaps, more than any- 
thing else its rise to a position of prime 
importance is typical of what the 











The World’s Most Famous Singer 
GOLDEN reid 

OPERA SINGER 
CANARY 


Sold Exclusively by 
Cugley’s Pet Shop 
The Canary with a College Education 


We train them te sing. They are taught to imitate the flute, 
violin and chimes--and to actually out-sing and out 
trill the greatest operatic stare 


SOLD WITH TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


They sing constantly, morning, noon and night 


SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
PUPPIES OF ALL KINDS 


CUGLEY’S PET SHOP, inc. 


1742 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Vest Pocket Adding Machine 


Sturdy Steel Construction. Lifetime Pocket 
Companion. Adds, Subtracts, Muitiplies 
Divides Capacity, 999,999.99 A rea 
machine—guaranteed 6 years Send name 
and address. We ship immediately. On 
delivery, pay. Postman $2.50 ‘pius few cents 
postage) oreign countries send cash.) 


Your money back‘aft- 
Free $ 50 er 10 days tria! if not 







satisfied. Thousands 

Trial of satisfied users 

Send no Totat Send for Special 
money Cost _ Offer to agents 


MASCOTTE MASCOTTE SALES co., 55 W. 42d St. ’ 





_NEW YORK city 
Woman's World, 1 yr. ALL 7 ONLY 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. $ 

Mother’s Home Life, 1 yr. 1 * 6 0 
Gentlewoman Magazine, I yr. 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Thousands Thousands Are Profiting—So Can You! 
experience ne We send everything to start work 
at once. Clip this ‘ad and send with name and address to 
LUABGLE INFORMATION FREE 


Smal Ad—Big Value 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 412 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 
The Home Friend, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues SAVE $1.40 
Clip this ad and mail with $1.60 to 
Establish a spare-time, money-making subscription 
business, os ; orde = for all leadin: magazines. No 
ied 
INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION CO., INC., 
Dept. 387-P, 8 357-P, S7th St. at Sth th St. at Sth Ave., New ¥ Now ‘York, M. ¥. N.Y. 
COLU MBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 





Pencil Pointed 


INKOGRAPH foenicin Pen 


Point perfect for any style of writing. Excellent for carbon, 
ruling,and rapid work. Full guaranteed. Only $1.00 postage 
paid. SEVAN | CBs Dept. 55, 7 E. 42 St., New York City 
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WANTED -o ‘ ORIGINAL 


OEMS, SONGS 
For Immediate Consideration Send Poems to 


COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Ltd., Dept. J-14, Toronto, Can. 


DETECTIVE BOOK FREE 


Telling how to shadow—how to find clues—finger- 
printing—bullet reading—handwriting—blood stains— 
exciting crime cases—how to get a detective job and a 
complete outline of a scientific course that fits you 
for such a good paying position. Written by members 
of the Canadian Mounties after years of handling 
crime, Write today for this Detective Book. 
UNIVERSAL DETECTIVE SYSTEM 
1407 Steuben Bidg., 
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machine age has wrought in the world 
since 1900. 

PROBLEMS: In the wake of its me- 
teoric progress, the car business has 
left plenty of problems, both for it- 
self and for the nation. Foremost 
among them, of course, is that of death 
and injury on the road (PATHFIND- 
ER, June 26). If America is to con- 
tinue its wheeled progress, the horri- 
fying toll of 38,500 traffic deaths a 
year must be slashed. No one knows 
this better than the car-makers them- 
selves. The American Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers, for exam- 
ple, is now engaged in a $300,000 road 
safety campaign. 

Closely allied to the deaih and in- 
jury headache is the puzzle of finding 
room enough for the flood of cars 
that roll off assembly lines each year. 
Kettering of General Motors recently 
predicted that 37,000,000 cars would 
be traveling the roads by 1960. To 
this prophecy, Dr. Miller McClintock, 
Harvard University traffic expert, 
added another—America will need 
50,000 miles of new super-highways, 
and the bill will be 57 billion dollars. 
In the face of this gigantic cost, Mc- 
Clintock tossed these figures: traffic 
accidents now cost the country a 
billion dollars a year, and loss from 
congestion alone exceeds that figure. 

In cities, no less than on the “open” 
road, congestion is a major problem. 
Loss of time, noise, strain on drivers, 
all take their toll of human efficiency. 
Parking congestion is only one of the 
many factors that make City driving 
a costly and sometimes hazardous 
business. Detroit, the great auto cen- 
ter, has probably made more outstand- 
ing strides in conquering its parking 
problems than any other city. There 
downtown parking lots have been 
created by razing property worth 
$3,325,000. Several cities are now ex- 
perimenting with municipally-run 
underground parking lots, but have 
made only the barest start. 

The Baltimore Sun recently conduct- 
ed a test of transportation speed in 
that Maryland city. Eight men left 
the newspaper office at the same time 
and traveled a mile and a half by taxi, 
bicycle, running, horse-cart, street- 
car, auto, walking and bus. The taxi 
covered the journey in 10 minutes, 
the bicyclist in 14, the runner in 14%, 
the horse-cart in 15, the street-car in 
18 and the auto in 19%. Only the 
walker, who took 20 minutes, and the 
bus, which took 21, were slower than 
the auto. The autoist’s chief trouble 
was getting his car from the garage, 
which took eight minutes. His aver- 
age speed through the city was 7.826 
miles an hour. 

Despite problems of this sort, how- 
ever, that day is forever dead when 
derisive pedestrians could ridicule 
motorists by shouting “git a horse!” 
Always provided that they can be 
operated with “a decent degree of 
security and convenience,” there seems 
little reason to doubt that 37,000,000 
cars will be traveling the nation’s 
roads by 1960. The American world, 
for better or worse, is on wheels to 
Stay, 
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George M. Cohan 


For the second time in five years, 
George Michael Cohan of Tin Pan 
Alley and Broadway is President of 
the United States. In 1932, Hollywood 
filmed him in “The Phantom Presi- 
dent,” and treated him so curtly that 
he has been cold to movie offers ever 
since. But last week, after a two- 
weeks success in Boston, he was about 
to appear before New York audiences 
in his second Presidential role—that 
of “Franklin Roosevelt” in the musical 
comedy: “I’d Rather Be Right.” 

With only a pair of glasses to make 
him look astonishingly like the Chief 
Executive, whom he has never met. 
Cohan sings, dances and tries to solve 
a problem. On a stage set which 
represents Central Park in New York, 





Vandamm from International 


Cohan Mimics the President 


“Phil Barker” tells “Peggy Jones” that 
he can’t marry her until he gets a pay 
raise, and that his boss won’t give him 
a raise until the Federal budget is 
balanced. The President and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet dance in and try 
to solve the problem, 
The Secretary of the Treasury sings 

a song about “the biggest debt there 
ever was.” When the President’s 
mother asks “Alfred Landon,” her but- 
ler, “to show Frankie how to balance 
the budget,” he declines. A tap-danc- 
ing Supreme Court, including “Justice 
Black,” not only refuses advice, but 
declares the whole Constitution un- 
constitutional. With a click of his 
heels, the President consoles himself 
that he is free from worry, budget 
or no, and sings: 

“T’ll never fear for hunger, 

I'll never fear from thirst, 

I've one son with Du Pont, 

And another one with Hearst.” 


Finally, the whole play turns out to be 
the dream of lovesick “Phil Barker.” 
“I'd Rather Be Right,” from the pens 
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of Moss Hart and George Kaufman, 
significant for two reasons. For | 
first time in the memory of any living | 
drama critic, it lampoons contem);.. — 
rary American public figures unde; 
their real names. For the first tim: 

10 years, George Cohan is back 

the stage as a song and dance mai 

When “The Merry Malones” stop- 
ped its long run in 1927, George Coha; 
laid aside his’ ever-present straw hat 
took off his gray spats and slopped 4) 
years of singing and dancing. As | 
author of more than 200 songs, includ- 
ing the wartime “Over There,” the 
author of 80-odd plays and a chief 
actor in scores more, the Irishn 
thought he had a perfect right to re! 

Last spring, he appeared in 
may be the last play of hisown writi 
“Fulton of Oak Falls.” This was { 
unsuccessful Cohanization of a th: 
presented by Eugene O’Neill in 
Wilderness” in 1934. In the O’N: 
play, and not in any of his own lat: 
efforts, Cohan scored a great trium) 

As kindly, lovable “Nat Miller” 
the play, Cohan found a role exact! 
to his taste—that of a mild, midd H 
aged father who gently extricates 
son from a scrape brought on by yout 
ful foolishness. “Nat Miller” was | 
only like Cohan himself is today, but 
like Cohan’s father had been. 

Jerry Cohan was a soft-spoken, 
itinerant actor whose lack of agg! 
Siveness kept him from genuine stage 
success. His wife, Nellie (for Hele 
was also a trouper, and daughter Jo 
was a pretty, talented dancer, But 
young George Michael was a terro 

He was born on the Fourth of July, 
1878, in Providence, R. I. For ma 
years after that, on the slightest pro- 
vocation, he went off like a firecrack- 
er. When he was eight years old, his 
traveling parents sent him to Orange, 
N. J., to be cared for by a childless 
married couple. Three weeks was 
enough, Later, Cohan remembered 
that his temporary stepfather jumped 
up and down and threw his hat glee- 
fully in the air when the train bear- 
ing his young charge pulled out of 
the Orange station. 

At 13, after an interval spent as the 
singing, dancing juvenile member of 
the Four Cohans, George got his first 
chance at legitimate drama in a ro! 
which he played to perfection—the 
incorrigible brat in “Peck’s Bad Boy.” 
After that, he quarreled with sta 
hands and theater managers and di: 
more singing and dancing. At 18, ! 
was good enough to get an offer fro 
the comedy team of Weber & Fields, 
and cocky enough to turn them dow 

In 1903, at a picnic of a song writers 
club, Cohan met Sam Harris. At the 
time, Harris had $150,000 and 14 race 
horses. After the picnic, he had a 
partnership with young Cohan in 2 
theatrical producing business which 
was destined to be historic. 

Working prodigiously, Cohan ground 
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out slam-bang revues like “Little 
Johnny Jones,” “Forty-Five Minutes 
from Broadway,” and “George Wash- 
ington, Jr.” All New York whistled his 
atchy tunes, and especially one called 
“Give My Regards to Broadway.” 
Harris and Cohan parted ways in 
1919. In that year, members of the 
Actors’ Equity Association went on 
strike against the producers. Cohan, 
both actor and producer, refused to 
oin the walk-out because it did not 
champion low-paid chorus members 
as well as theatrical headliners. When 
the actors won their strike, Cohan 
brought his partnership with Harris 
to a friendly end (the combine was 
revived briefly for “Fulton of Oak 
Falls” last spring). Hotly, he declared 
he was leaving the theater forever. 
Nevertheless, there followed more 
plays from Cohan’s brain and adap- 
tions of works by other authors, in- 
luding “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” 
from the novel by Earl Derr Biggers. 
In post-Harris years, Cohan produced 
other big hits, like ““‘The Song and 
Dance Man,” but in 1924 he all but 
stopped writing. After “The Merry 
Malones,” he began to play roles less 
frequently, and his high-pitched pat- 
ter, famous chuckle and wry grin al- 
most became things of the past. 
Today, Cohan appears in’an average 
of less than one play a year. At 59, he 
is white-haired and trim as ever, but 
less belligerent and less intent on suc- 
That he has been a success, he 
can prove to himself every time he 
turns on the radio or goes to a musi- 
calcomedy. Broadwayites say that his 
catchy songs did much to turn Amer- 
ican music from sentimental ballads 
to modern jazz, and that his tap- 
dancing was responsible for a similar 
change in stage routines. Critics 
sree that his “The Tavern” and the 
imbling, philosophizing “Pigeons and 
People” were artistic successes. As a 
from the nation he has a special 
nedal Congress voted to him last year 
for his benefit performances during 
the war. 
In his early days, Cohan married 
Ethel Levy, a stage actress, but di- 
voreed her, then married Agnes Nolan 


Cess. 


of Boston on his 30th birthday. The 
two live quietly in a Fifth Avenue 
ipartment in New York City. Four 


oung Cohans, a daughter by his first 
arriage, and two daughters and a 
on by his second, have grown up. 
Whatever dependents Cohan has are 
old troupers, down on their luck, 
‘hom he helps with gifts from a 
private fortune estimated at $2,000,- 
00 or more, 
Cohan has offices on Broadway. He 
eldom visits them, however, especial- 
when a New York baseball team is 
n town. He drinks sparingly, but is 
lad to drop into a bar with anyone 
o talk over the old days of traveling 
hows and one-night stands. To this 
lay, he admits, he meets old-timers 
vho tell him that he was the meanest 
oungster that ever lived. And when 
Cohan asks them, “But I was clever, 
don’t you think?” they answer, “Sure, 
you were clever—if you’hadn’t been, 
you’d have been choked to death.” 





NAMES 


Last week, after a delay of several 
days caused by the weak condition of 
the prelate’s heart, a Vatican dentist 
pulled an infected tooth which had 
been paining Pope PIUS XI. 


* « * 





In a poll conducted at Princeton, 
N. J., 70 Princeton University fresh- 
men gave it as their opinion that 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES was “the 
greatest living American.” In second 
place, named by 54, was FRANKLIN D, 
ROOSEVELT. 

Two cross-country hitch-hikers got 
out of a large, maroon car at Monroe, 
Mich., and asked: “To whom are we 
indebted?” The reply was: “To no 
one—I am HENRY FORD.” 

JACKIE COOGAN, “The Kid” of 
silent pictures, now 23, announced that 
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Jackie and Betty: “Marriage Comes First 


he and pretty BETTY GRABLE, screen 
actress, would be married on Decem- 
ber 18, when Miss Grable will be 21. 
In Los Angeles, the couple issued an 
announcement: “Marriage comes first. 
Miss Grable’s career is on trial. If it 
mixes with marriage, all right. It it 
doesn’t, it’s too bad for the career.” 
:+. « 

In New York, advertising executive 
BRUCE BARTON started his campaign 
as Republican candidate for U. S. Rep- 
resentative in the 17th Congressional 
District. His first move was for the 
repeal of useless laws. He drove 
through the Times Square section of 
Manhattan at a speed never over four 
miles an hour and preceded by a man 
on foot waving a red flag, as is re- 
quired by an old law still on New 
York statute books. Another such law, 
said Barton, makes it a misdemeanor 
to open or close an umbrella in the 
presence of a horse in New York City. 
The candidate’s second move was 
against the New Deal’s treatment of 
business. He offered: “For the first 
letter which I receive from a happy 
small business man or woman in my 
district, telling me why he or she is 
happy, I will send a check for $25.” 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been paid to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Same old price—just one cent a day. Age 
limits for policy—men, women and chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, sim- 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’s 
name and relationship. No application to fill 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be mailed to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for a 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bldg., Kan- 
sas city, MO., today while offer is sull open. 


g DAG) A 
PRICES’ 


SALE CATALOG—FREE 
Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes of 
Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces at 
FACTORY PRICES. Easy 
Terms—aslittie as 1 2c aday. 
Write today for this FREE 
CATAL OG. New etyles, 
new features, new colors, 
30 days free trial—24-hour 
shipments. The Kalamazoo 
Stove& Furnace Company, 
961 Rochester Avenue, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
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Satisfied Users 
37 Years in Business 
Write for FREE Catalog 


















TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO $60 IN A WEEK 


National company needs more men_st once to 

make regular calls on local routes. No expert 
ence needed. Operate on our cap- 
ital. | give producers brand-new 
Ford cars as bonus. Rush name 
on postcard for FREE Facts 

ALBERT MILLS 
4282 Monmouth. Cincinnati, Ohie 


ECKMAN'S 
LTerTIVE ee 


au) ALTE! 


Supplies s the Ca/cium Your Body Weeds 


GETA BOTTLE TODAY ox .8%5 


SKIN LIKE A BABY! 


Paima Rosa Cleansing Oil, amazing new discovery re- 
stores baby-skin softness and ‘produc es velvety, clear com- 
ple xion by supplying the seven natural oils of youth and 
yeauty to your skin. Ask for Palma Rosa Cleansing O8 
at your favorite store, or mail 10c for generous trial bottle. 
CARLON, 1002 Bedford Bidg., CHICAGO, dtl 

















Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


| PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Without thought or backward glance 
With dignity and elegance 

Thou across the streets dost go 
Disregarding traffic’s flow. 








HE hero of this poem by a Wash- 

ington matron is Osgood the duck. 
Osgood is a sleek, well-fed fowl who 
lives on a lawn behind an old-fashion- 
ed spike-and-loop iron fence at Du- 
pont Circle in Washington’s embassy 
section. Most of the time he stands 
on one webbed foot with his bill poked 
deep in his plumage, and quivers 
slightly. Every now and then a dig- 
nified gentleman of the old school 
saunters along. When he comes to the 
fence he ‘leans over, taps his cane, 
and says: “Hi, Osgood! Qua-ack!” 

If it is qa good enough qua-ack, 
Osgood will reply in kind, and at some 
length. He likes to pass the time of 
day with a friend, and the list of his 
admirers reads like a society column. 
For Osgood is unquestionably Wash- 
ington’s most prominent duck. He has 
been immortalized for the newsreels 
by Pathe News. He has been invited 
to broadcast over station WMAL (but 
had an attack of mike fright, and 
couldn’t utter a sound). He has had 
his name (incorrectly spelled “Oscar” ) 
sent out on press wires. And he is 
full third partner in a florist shop, 
with his name on the business cards. 

All of which has been profitable pub- 
licity for the shop. Thomas Henson, 
young florist, bought Osgood for 85 
cents at a meat market a year ago, to 
save him from two haggling house- 
wives. Henson and his partner, Robert 
Browning, meant to use the handsome 
mallard in a Halloween display and 
sat him for Thanksgiving dinner. By 
Thanksgiving, however, Osgood was 
like one of the family, in and out of 
the shop all day. 

Osgood won celebrity when one 
day in a lonely mood he wanted to 
cross to the circular park where 
pigeons play. Ignoring the whims of 
the traflic lights and the signs that 
say “cross only when OUTER lights 
are red,” he waddled out. Brakes rasp- 
ed. Traffic stopped dead. Pedestrians 
who had resigned themselves to the 
belief that no one could cross Dupont 
Circle against the lights without los- 
ing life or limb, raised a cheer. Os- 
good was the man of the hour. 

After that the flower shop thrived. 
When the Junior League had a benefit 
horse show, they invited Henson and 
Browning to come and bring their 
duck. Osgood crashed the Post soci- 
ety column by wandering one day 
into the exclusive Sulgrave Club on 
Massachusetts Avenue. He is beloved 
by the embassy children, who feed 
him tidbits when they come with their 
nursemaids to sun themselves in Du- 
pont Circle, 

Currently, Osgood is mourning his 
playmate, a cat named Mr. Tully, who 
disappeared last week. The old bird 
does not run around much these days. 
His partners, fearing for his life, put 


him behind the fence. He can fly over 
—if he really wants to, but rarely 
bothers. Only on rainy days when the 
sidewalks gleam with puddles and the 
gutters run with delicious mud, Os- 
good gets wanderlust. Then he flies 
ever the fence and, ignoring traffic 
lights, sets out to see the world. 
* * _ 
FEW years ago anybody who was 
eating carrots at all was eating 
short, chubby carrots. Now short 
carrots are as passe as an Empress Eu- 
genie hat. To bein the mode you must 
eat long, willowy carrots, 

As truck gardeners and grocers have 
long known, fashions in vegetables 
alter. Broccoli, which yesterday was 
steaming humbly in the kitchens of 
Italian peasants, today is taken up by 
rich Americans. To help farmers 
cater to the caprices of the public 
palate, the Federal Bureau of Plant 
Industry propagandizes for unpopular 
but wholesome foodstuffs. It also de- 
velops new ones. For instance the 
Bureau’s experts in Washington took 





International 


McNinch Was Borrowed (See Col. 3) 


an Oriental kumquat, which is too 
small for easy harvesting, crossed it 
with a Satsuma orange, and presto— 
a Nippon orangequat, 
* . * 
OTELESS they may be, but Wash- 
ingtonians are far from indiffer- 
ent in matters of politics. For this we 
have the word of the manager of a 
local newsreel theater, who says that 
capital audiences are among the most 
earnest hissers and clappers in the 
country. They will nearly always 
clap for President Roosevelt; usually, 
too, for Postmaster General Farley, 
possibly because so many of them owe 
their jobs to him. 

After the episode in China when 
Ambassador Nelson T. Johnson (a 
Washington boy) sensibly left the 
American Embassy for a gunboat, local 
citizens who had been reading news- 
paper editorials about national honor 
hissed newsreel shots of Johnson. The 
theater manager says that capital 
crowds are also spirited cluckers, and 
that whenever sequences from the 
Spanish or Chinese wars are shown, 
the auditorium is alive with fsks. 


Pathfinder 


ON THE AIR 
FCC Cleanup 


Two months ago the Federal Con 
munications Commission was a sore! 
beset agency. Internal friction ha 
torn its membership of seven. Criti: 
declared it had no clearly defined pri: 
ciples or guiding policies, especial! 
in the regulation of radio. 

Seeking to put the commission’s a 
fairs in order, President Rooseve 
“borrowed” Frank R. McNinch fro 
the Federal Power Commission to tal 
charge. As the first step in his “clea: 
house” program, 64-year-old Chairms 
McNinch two weeks ago swept awa 
the commission’s three-divisional se! 
up dealing with telephone, telegrap! 
and broadcasting. This action aut: 
matically destroyed the $7,500 pos 
tions of three directors. 

Last week Chairman McNinch too 
a still broader step in dealing wit 
FCC affairs. In what he termed “on 
of the most important basic action 
taken in recent years in the develop 
ment of the radio,” ten times mor 
ether space than had hitherto been 
controlled was brought under th 
jurisdiction of the commission. B 
extending the radio spectrum fro: 
25,000 to 300,000 kilocycles, broadcas| 
ing channels were vastly broadene:| 
to allow for 19 channels to be set 
aside for experimental  televisio: 
stations. 

Still ahead of McNinch and his fe! 
low-commissioners were steps to lx 
taken concerning: (1) new legislation 
which would extend the commission's 
power to supervise or regulate broad 
casting rates; (2) restrictions whic! 
would close loopholes enabling traf 
ficking in broadcasting licenses; and 
(3) formulation of a policy concern 
ing newspaper ownership of radio 
stations. 


“Good Neighbor” Program 


Today the government of almost 
every major European power uses ra- 
dio to “sell” itself and its policies to 
the world. In regular’ broadcasts 
Germany, Russia, Italy, France, Eng 
land, the Netherlands and Belgium 
eulogize their own achievements. 

Starting November 1 the United 
States will also take to the air fo: 
political purposes. Unlike European 
countries, however, it will devote its 
newest program not to its own 
achievements but to those of its neigh- 
bors. In line with the Roosevelt Good 
Neighbor policy, the Interior Depart- 
ment announced last week a series of 
26 programs dramatizing Latin-Amer- 
ican history. 

The conquest of the Incas by Pizar- 
ro, the death of Columbus, the cross- 
ing of the Andes by the military ad- 
venturer San Martin who attempted 
to free South America from tyranny, 
and other scenes will be brought to 
life in the “Brave New World” series 
to be heard each Monday from 10:30 
to 11 p. m. EST over the network 
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of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The 26-week series is the eighth 
coast-to-coast educational program 
sponsored by the Office of Education, 
\nited States Department of the In- 
terior. Governmental broadcasting 
egan in 1933 with the presentation 

“Education in the News,” still on 
he air. Safety, science, American lit- 
erature and history and the Bill of 
Rights have been dealt with in other 

ograms. 

a shidiiennatintedemmnen 


Radio in Prison 


One day in 1916, Elmer St. Johnson 
vas led to a bleak cell in the Minne- 
ota State Penitentiary to begin serv- 
ing a life sentence. Of life that went 
on outside the prison walls, life-term- 
: Johnson. and others like him heard 
uch, but the one item they regarded 

ith most skepticism was a report of 
, device without wires which could 
bring voices and music into a home 

om a spot many thousands of miles 
vay. 

lo the long-termers among the in- 
titution’s 1,415 inmates, there seemed 
10 way of checking the accuracy of 
eports on the device. Warden John 

Sullivan would never permit con- 
victs the privilege of listening to a 

dio. Then Warden Sullivan died 

id Leo Utecht became Acting War- 
en, Last week he revoked the rule 
of his predecessor and thé inmates 

ere allowed to listen to the broad- 
ist of a football game, 

Said Elmer St. Johnson, while his 

llows nodded agreement: “I had 
lways believed there was something 
shy about it... But it’s wonder- 

|... something to dream about, to 
lk about and to long for.” 


MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 

There Goes the Groom (RKO): By 

e simple use of bright lines, the 
orn-out story of the poor and am- 
itious mother who is determined to 
0k a wealthy son-in-law is turned 
to a sparkling little comedy. Bur- 
“sess Meredith as the. wealthy and 
lightly balmy young man whom Mary 
Boland attempts to marry off to her 
sold-digging daughter (Louise Henry), 
lays his second screen role with the 
ime finesse that distinguished him in 
his first—the far different role of Mio 
1 “Winterset.” Ann Sothern, who fi- 
ally noses out Miss Henry in the race 
to drag Meredith to the altar, does well 
nough as a light comedienne, A quick 
uccession of funny sequences—wed- 
ding rehearsals, a hilarious case of 
feigned amnesia and psychiatric treat- 
nents make “There Goes the Groom” 
iighly amusing. 

7 * * 

52nd Street (United Artists): New 
York City’s 52nd street, lined with 
swank night clubs, presumably repre- 
sents entertainment at its gayest and 
giddiest, but Walter Wanger’s “52nd 
Street” represents entertainment that 











is pretty much of a flop. Starting with 
1912 when the thoroughfare was one 
of respectable brown-stone dwellings, 
Wanger carries its history through the 
speakeasy era of the 20s up to the night 
clubs of today. Told in a straight- 
forward manner, the changing story of 
a famous street might have been in- 
teresting. The trials of a rich young 
man whose sisters toss him out of their 
52nd street house when he marries an 
actress, of an organ-grinder who wants 
his son to become a singer, and of a 
romance between the rich man’s 
daughter and the organ-grinder’s son 
make the story too confusing to be en- 
joyable. Ian Hunter, Leo Carrillo, 
Kenny Baker, Pat Paterson, Zazu Pitts 
and Dorothy Peterson head the cast. 
Considering the locale of the story and 
the possibilities of the material with 
which author Grover Jones had to 
work, “52nd Street” is a thorough 
disappointment. 





~ READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 





army. Who are the biographers that call 
Brigham Young autocratic, and can they 
prove he was the instigator of many 
Mormon outrages? 

Mary H. Raybould 
Rexburg, Idaho 


* * * 


. . As to the charges of “treason,” 
one of the Mormon articles of faith states 
that they believe in “obeying, honoring 
and sustaining the law... 
J. R. Bushnell 

Melvin Potter 
Edwin R. Riggs 
Deep Run, N. C. 


* * . 


. Its early history was not punctuated 
with bloodshed and treason . Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith were not murdered 
because of the unpopular doctrine of 
polygamy. They were arrested on a 
trumped-up charge of treason and for 
abating the Nauvoo Expositor as a nui- 
sance ..A mob of 250 outlaws shot to 
death these upright citizens... 

Arthur W. Gorbutt 
Seattle, Wash. 


* * * 


After reading your write-up on “Mor- 
mon Fast” (PATHFINDER, Oct. 2), I’m 
positive it will make excellent material 
for members of the Reorganized Church 
to use in their missionary work. It 
proves conclusively how utterly misin- 
formed one in your position can be 

G. Steis 
Ridgway, Pa. 


[PATHFINDER regrets that these and other readers 
were offended by ‘‘Mormon Fast.’’ The article cer- 
tainly did not mean to belittle the history of a great 
and industrious church. It did not gay that Mormons 
of the last century showed treason—that word was 
carefully placed inside quotation marks and was 
thereby meant to be understood as one of the many 
loose anti-Mormon charges made in a day when 
Mormonism was a national issue. That the early 
Mormons, usually through no fault of their own, had 
difficulties with the government, all will admit; that 
they were ever in any sense treasonable, all repu- 
table historians will deny. Bloodshed indeed marked 
the church’s formative days. Mormons were stupid- 
ly hounded and bitterly persecuted. On more than 
one occasion mob fury was stirred up against them 
by angry and untruthful anti-Mormon speeches and 
stories. Whatever outrages some Mormons may have 
committed, outrages against them and their church 
were far more numerous. Brigham Young, whose 
brilliant administrative abilities did much to make 
the church the great force it now is, was autocratic 
in outlook, but that does not imply any criticism 
of his work. More than one biographer can be cited 
on this point, notably M. R. Werner whose “Brigham 
Young’’ was published in 1925 by Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. For an understanding of Mormon doctrine, which 
PATHFINDER misstated by not stating enough, non- 
Mormons. might read ‘‘Mormonism’’ in the latest 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica.—Ed.] 
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For years hundreds of thousands of 
sufferers from rheumatiem, neuritis, 
stomach, kidney and liver disorders 
> caused or aggravated by constipe- 
tion, have found relief at Carisbad, 
Mineral Welle. and other world fa- 
mous spas. any the cleansing, al- 
‘ kalizing benefit of mineral water 

» treatment right in your own home 
Start today to Pas ad way to 
bealth! Just edd 






DIET BOOK 
FREE! 


Helpful, interesting val- 
uable booklet containing 
bealth-building diet lists 
and the story of mineral 
water treatment. Written enough for 30-day tria 
by world famous autbor- on the road to health---get your pechage 
ity. Telle how to find re- t your druggist. 


lief Nature's way. Write TRY THE NEW POWDERED FORM 
for it today! «--IT'S ALWAYS FRESH! 
CRAZY WATER CO. #.D, Wieerel Melis Texas 
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Io | DAYS’ 7 TRIA 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 

see perfectly farand near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $2.20 and up 

“We only ‘ent sg High Grade Single Vision and 
DOUBLE VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, 0.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE, 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 
51 25 Pe Pensacola Avé., Dept. 710N1, Chicago, 1. 


HIGH BLOOD 


Pressure can be reduced 
in many cases and symptoms re- 
lieved, says eminent physician 


Frederic Damrau, eminent physician of New 
vert City, says that ALLIMIN Essence of Garlic 
Parsley Tablets often help to reduce High Blood 
Pressure, and that the continued use of these 
tablets at prescribed intervals helps to keep the 
blood pressure down “by dilating the peripheral 
capillaries of the body surface, thus lessening the 
burden upon the heart.”’ This ig only one of the 
beneficial effects offered by the use of these tab- 
lets, says Dr. Damrau. To get the full facts, send 
your name and address to VAN PATTEN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL CO., 64 W. Illinois St., Chicago, 
Ill., and a valuable booklet on High Blood Pres- 
sure will be sent you free. Better still, give ALLI- 
MIN Tablets a trial and learn for yourself how 
much they may help you. ALLIMIN Tablets are 
tasteless, odorless and guaranteed free from dan- 
gerous drugs of every kind. Large package only 
50c. Economy size, $1.00. At all good nemy olan, CL40. At at goed Sug stores. 


SINUS 2222: 


Guaranteed 
Valuable Free Booklet tells all about Sinus troubles— 


cause, danger of neglect—how you can get quick relief 


from terrible Sinus pains; describes new discove for 
getting medication to infection. Instant Relief Guar- 
anteed. Liberal No-Risk Trial. One cent per treatment. 
Why suffer longer? Write for free booklet today. 


ences | FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
ences | Dept. 8,425. Feaseen St..Chicage, I, S,42 E.Pearson St., Chicago, Ill, 














BRONCHIZ 


ears from chronic 

Bronchitis 1] discovered a prep- 

aration which quickly reliev my 

tormenting bronchial spasms. It goes right 

to the seat of the trouble. Checks constant coughing, 
difficult breathing. Write for FREE TRIAL offer lay. 

REV. J. 3. |. RICHARDS, Dept. 22, HARPSTER, ono 


Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


should be re tog DIRECT to os THREE WEES BEFORE IT 
13 TO TAKE EFFECT and not through your pos , other 
publishers or agencies. The slightest Selay 44 changing cor- 
recting addresses ie sure to result in lous of copies o ATH 
vinver. The Post Office rtment wil! no longer permit 
delivery of mail incorrect dressed and epeend clase meil wi) 
not be forwarded. NOTI US at once of error in 
present address label and THREE warns IN "A IVANCE 

wish to change your address. If possible, enclose « label ¢ 

from one of your recent copies, whe2 writing us 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 
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ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 


asthma and hay fever 
Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattle, Washington 


PSORIASIS 


The symptoms of this skin disease are inflammation 
and reddish, dry flat pavoules or patches, covered 
with silvery scales and crusts. Send 10c for trial tin 
of Dermatin No. 1 and No. 2, and you'll see why 
thousands of psoriasis sufferers ‘‘-ave’’ about this 
discovery. In 98% of all cases, doctors have found 
Dermatin No. 1 and No. 2 successful. 


Dept. 32, VALLEY LABORATORIES, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Stop Gall Colic 


., BEFORE TOO LATE 


Wake Up the Liver 
Assist Bile Flow 
By Medication 


“After suffering for seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation. 

“I did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
trouble. My aunt recommend- 
ed your Prescription No. 69, 
and after the first bottle I 
felt a great change. Since 

words cannot express how 
thankful I am. I am telling this for the benefit of 
other sufferers. If you want relief, get this doctor’s 
prescription—No. 69. It will save you money and give 
you new life,’’ says Mrs. Douglas. 

Try to avoid operations when possible. Use indicated 
medication. Treat usual symptoms in a painless, in- 
expensive way at home with a physician's prescription 
No. 69, a palliative reported as resultful by users 
for 30 years in liver, gall bladder and stomach con- 
ditions. Tell your druggist to get it for you, or 
write for Free literature to Home Drug Co., 18-P 
N. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PROSTATE SUFFERERS 


Let me tell you how I com- 
CURED MYSELF of Painful Prostate Gland 
trouble with a few easy home treatments, at practically 
no cost. No drugs, medicine or electricity ! Write today. 
W. B. IRONS, 2108 Payne Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Skin Diseases conitica teen 
fm Succeeds where 


others fail. Used and prescribed by physi- 
cians, $1.00 jar sold only on money-back 
guarantee, Cash with order or C. O. D. 
Conley Ointment Corp. Dept P ,Muncie, Ind. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.’’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else, 25c at all drug stores. © 1985, C.M.Co. 


Stomach Trouble? 


THEN, take Red Caps, a physician’s prescription for liver, 
gall-bladder, indigestion and constipation. Send for free 
sample. Sold exclusively by The John Harvey Drug Co., 
4 West Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. Established 1861. 








Mrs, J. R. Douglas 
taking the treatment, 





pletel 








PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Halloween Puzzle 


Here is a little puzzler for that 
Halloween party. Several days be- 
fore the “fateful” day obtain three 
pumpkins. Cut a figure one in the 
first, a six in the second and an eight 
in the third. These figures should be 
cut in the sides of the pumpkins so 
that they will be upright when the 
stems of the pumpkins are directly on 
top. When the time comes for your 
puzzler, bring the three pumpkins in 
and arrange them in a row so that 
the figures form the number 168. Now 
ask some one (any one in the party) 
to rearrange them in a row so they 
will form a number of three figures 
that can be readily divided by 11. 
When all have tried and no one seems 
to be able to do it, simply turn the 
pumpkin numbered six upside down 
so as to make a nine; then the three 
pumpkins form the number 198, which 
is divisible by 11. 








Brain Teaser 


If Roy has $20 less than twice as 
much as Silas has and Silas has $50 
more than twice as much as Thomas 
has, how much has each if all have 
$515? Answer next week, 

Answer to Last Week’s—The angle 
between A’s new direction and that 
of his original direction of travel 
would be 77 degrees 19 minutes and 


10 seconds, 
—————_Po 


Smiles 


Visitor—What are you going to do 
when you grow up, my little man? 

Modern in Dad’s 
fingerprints, I guess. 





O’Jawish—Me get married? No 
sir. Marriage makes me think of a 
cafeteria at noon time. 

O’Pinch—How so? 

O’Jawish—In either case, one sim- 
ply grabs something that looks nice 
and pays for it later. 


Mistress—Mandy, I found my new 
silk slip in your closet. 

Mandy—And you thought you'd lost 
it. Imagine that! 


School Principal—Now, Roger, what 
are you doing? Learning something? 
Roger—No, sir. I’m listening to you. 
Roberta—Tessie says she intends to 
keep her youth, 
Mary—Yes, I know. 
troduces him to anyone. 








She never in- 











*, 1 tooth or fracture - - 

£ 2 teeth or fracture - - - 
3 teeth replaced 
4 teeth replaced 
6 teeth replaced - - - - - - 
24-hour Service. 


- 1-9 
2.00 


3:50 


FALSE TEETH THAT FIT ONE YEAR GUARANTEE LOWER PRICES 


Don't buy plates until you see TOOTHMAN'’S prices. Write for free impression compound and easy instruc. 
tions, without eae" We also make any repair to your present loose, worn or broken plate at these prices. 





All teeth replaced... - - - $5.00 New palate --------- $3.00 
Duplicate plate.- - - - - - - 6.00 Gold crowns! « - - - - -- - 4.00 

Hy - Plate tightened - - -- - - 3.50 old fillings - - - ------ 2.50 
ew gum facing - - - - - - 3.00 lasps for partial - - - - - 2.50 

Plate relined - - - - - - - - 4.00 Expert Work. Best Materials. 


TOOTHMAN & SONS, Drawer 1930, Dept. 109, Washington, D. C. 


Pathfinder 


Guppy—Yes, Mr. Tyte is a good 
friend of mine. Why, I remembe 
that during the worst part of the cd: 
pression he showed confidence 
me when the clouds were dark 
threatening. 

Duff—In what way? 

Guppy—He lent me his umbrella. 

Boogy—Can you stand on 
head? 

Woogy—Nope, it’s too high. 


yo 


Billy—Uncle Mike, you are not mar 
ried, are you? 

Uncle Mike—No, son. 

Billy—Then who tells you what y 
ought not to do? 





Mrs. Quiggle-—Come on, dear, ‘let’s go 
to a show tonight. 

Quiggle—Nope, only got tonight to fin- 
ish looking at and reading this elaborat 
brochure on the New York auto show. 

Mrs. Quiggle—How come? 

Quiggle—Well, the wrapper it came in 
said “Return in five days,” and tomor- 
row’s the last day. 


Chuzz, 
came home 
ing on a tiny garment, 
ces, my dear, my dear!” 

Mrs. Chuzz—Don’t be silly, darling 
This is only my new evening dress. 





a Benedict of four months, 
and, finding his wife sew 
cried, “Fran 


Mikhail—You look positively beau- 
tiful tonight. 

Elsie—Oh, you flatterer! 

Mikhail—No, it’s true. I had to 
look twice before I recognized you. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Blanket Covers 


Washing blankets is no easy task. 
When they are sent to the laundry the, 
step the bill up sharply. Frequen! 
washing also shortens the lives of mos! 
blankets. Even when the bed sheets 
are long enough to fold well back ove: 
the blankets there is bound to be soi! 
as well as considerable wear and tea 
on the “woollies.” However, both the 
wear and tear and the frequent wasl- 
ings may be eliminated by—blanke! 
covers. 

Blanket covers (which cover onl) 
that part of the blankets tucked up 
around the neck and head) can bi 
bought ready-made, or the industrious 
housewife may make her own. Muslin, 
dimity or any material that launders 
easily is suitable. After purchasing 
the material, measure the width of the 
blanket to be covered and cut the goods 
wide enough to allow for about 10 
inches on either side of the blanket. 
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__AGENTS WANTED 





sKE MONEY S¥ WITHOUT SELLING. Strange new 
jea pays Worman $410 in 2 weeks. You start by 
ing something away free to friends and neighbors. 
remendous business pas by leaps and bounds. 
Vhat you make depends entirely upon how many free 
ticles you pass out. It’s sizzling hot! Complete in- 
ictions sent free. No sample outfit to buy. Nothing 
sell. Hurry. Garden City, 6227 Broadway, Dept. 
210-F, Chicago. 





ASTROLOGY 


OVE-HAPPINESS- SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
ons answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
e, for Character Analysis. Doctor J, Tousana, 
‘911, Chicago. 


__BARBERING—BEAUTY CULTURE 


EAUTY TY CULTURE ¢ OR | BARBERING. Earn while 
Jearning. Boys, Men, Girls, Women. Big Pay. In- 
e free booklet, PA., Moler, 303 Fourth Avenue, 
w York City. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


D CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
old, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
rses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


___ FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


W FARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Minne- 
ta, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota and Montana. 
m income advancing but land prices still low. 
rature. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 
fic Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

FEMALE HELP WANTED 


RESS POSTCARDS SENT YOU “PREPAID. Earn- 
gs paid weekly. Details Free. Write Dorothea 
metics, (P), Hynes, California. 

4IL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home for national 
dvertiser. Earnings to $3.00 day. Pay weekly; 
wing ypummes. Rome, Box 55-AA Varick Sta- 























ARN GOooD PAY. WONDERFUL © OPPORTUNITY. 
xperience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 
ne. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 
itors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 98. 

ro $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 

for national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
idise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 2 
PAY CASH IN ADVANCE for addressing cards 

it home. Details free. Vita-Yeast, 561-FA Main, 
‘tford, Conn. 

DRESS POSTCARDS. We pay 2c per card. Every- 
hing - lied. Particulars Free. Elaine Co., (K) 
atur, nois. 








NSTRU 10) 
EN-WOMEN, Get Government Jobs. Start $105- 
175 month. Common education sufficient. List 
ions and sample coaching Free. Franklin In- 
te, Dept. K13, Rochester. N. Y. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


‘TEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 
call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 
red. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up 
$12 a day. Wonderful new proposition. Particu- 
Free. Write McNess Co., Dept. 18, Freeport, 


ols. 





more MEDICAL Sas 
1ERB-TABS” (Nature’s Purest Herbs—Concen- 
ated Form) Promptly Relieves Constipation, Liver 
ible, Headaches. Large Package—35c: Postpaid. 
P. Shinn, Bellflower, California. s 
NSTIPATED? Get sure remedy, home formula, by 
ending $1.00 to EB. H. Carl, 7216 Elton Ave., 
eveland, Ohio. oem: 
ERSONAL NEEDS.”’ Men, Women. Get this valu- 
ble be catalog, now! Vital Products-P, Ho- 
ren, . . 











NURSERY STOCK 


SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 
eties. Peach and — Trees low as 5c, Grape- 
es 3c. Shrubs 10c. vergreens _~ Catdlog Free. 
nton County Nursery, Box 511, ers, Arkansas. 


OLD COINS Wanten 


0.00 PAID for certain Indian Head Cents. Large 
Yents $2000.00. Half Dollars $1500.00 Etc. Send 
me For Complete Catalogue. Romanocoinshop, 
pt. 155, Nantasket, Mass. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free Book, “Patent Guide 
r the Inventor” and “Record of Invention’’ form. 
elays are dangerous in — matters. Free informa- 
n on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 698-P Adams Building. Washington, D.C. 
ees.  t.. . eee 
YO BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double Weight en- 
argements, eight guaranteed never-fade prints each 
ll 25c. Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 
POULTRY RELI 
G MONEY in amd this year. Read Poultry 
Tribune, the big monthly magazine that tells how 
uling poultry raisers make money. The only 
iltry magazine operating its own experimental farm. 
ve years $1.00, one year trial 25c. oultry Tribune, 
ept. C64, Mount Morris, Tl. 


pil ES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

















for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C10 Page Bidg., Marsha 1, Mich. 








Fold the covering lengthwise, sew up 

the ends, hem the edges, fit over the 

top of the blanket and baste down. 

When the cover becomes soiled it can 

-asily be removed and laundered. 
_—_—_ o> o 


Meringues 


“The pie is delicious, but the me- 
ringue is tough and leathery” is fre- 
quently the family’s verdict on me- 
ringue pies. To avoid even this criti- 
cism it is only necessary to know the 
secret of making soft, fluffy, tender 
meringues. That secret lies in beating 
the egg whites until they are stiff, 
but not dry. 

First, salt and flavoring should be 
added to the egg whites and then the 
mixture beaten until it forms a fluffy 
foam which will still flow if the bowl 
is tipped. At this stage of the beating 
the sugar should be added, one table- 
spoon at a time, and the beating con- 
tinued until the mixture piles well. 

If possible, spread the meringue on 
pie filling that is still hot. Then place 
ihe pie in a moderate oven for 12 
minutes. If the oven is hotter than 350 
degrees Fahrenheit, however, the me- 
ringue will become tough, leathery and 
watery. On the other hand, if the 
meringue is baked too slowly, it will 
lose water and shrink, 


Week’s Hints 


q Rinse water from milk bottles will 
make house plants healthy and vig- 
orous. 

@ An ordinary wire dish-drying 
rack makes a good cake cooling rack 
when turned upside down. 

@ Some homemakers serve raw tur- 
nips in strips to be eaten with salt, 
like celery. 

g To reheat bread, place in a paper 
sack, fasten tightly and warm for five 
minutes in a moderate oven, 

@ Since the heat is most even in 
the center of the average oven, that 
is the best place for a cake while it 
is baking. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent ~ Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for ~ Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send qoome to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 

Rhyming Dictionary, Writers Guide. Submit best 
poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. 
MMM Publishers, Portland, Ore. 

















AY 
famous UCA MENTHO SALVE used 
cuts, burns, chaps, etc., easily sold 


‘or 
” tA ry and remit per premium plan cat- 
slog. SPECIAL; Choice of 24 other james 
aay Bs a cor" UCA MENTHO SALV 
post card now to «9 Dept. H43, CH'CAGO, 
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RHEUMATISM! | 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—N euritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-G Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 


WE Buy! | Good prices year round! Other nation- 

wide marke waiting for al! you can 
ship. Start with smal! pond, creek, or lowland 
Free book shows sketch, Write American Frog 
Canning Co.. Dept. 145-T, New Orleans, La. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE TEST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema ‘alone, fer over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “‘first 
real night’s rest.” Write today, a postal will 





FREE 
BOOK 








do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 










DIABETIC TREATMENT taken 
internally at home. Patients ia 
come fs food, gain strength within a 
reatment requires ne 


a Write today. 
> [come To Te TTT) 


KAADT DIABETIC 75 Columbia Ave. 
DASE insrirvre 80. WHITLEY, IND. 
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ve Fens You 
es FREE re TRIAL 


Just send us your address 
and you will get by return 
mail on approval (in plain 
wrapper) this $1 package 
of Dr. Van Vieck's great 
Conjoint Soothing Prep 
arations which are help- 
ing thousands who suffer 
the pain and soreness of 
itching, bleeding, pro- 
. truding Piles. If satisfied 
with benefits received, 
then send us $1. If not, keep your money. We trust 
you for fair treatment. Write today. 
DOR. VAN VLECK COMPANYS Dept. X.T.44 
Jackson, Mich. 


ENJOY BEAUTIFUL 


FALSE TEETH 


AT NEW 
LOW PRICES 











s Catalog 

NO MONEY and material free. Write today. 
STATES DENTAL COMPANY 

Dept. 1047-E 1557 Mitwaukee Avenue Chicage 








‘| Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY. Dent. 2% Miami. Oklahoma. 








For Reading, Distance 


OR BOTH 
No costly examinations or bothersome 
compound prescriptions. Relieves eye- 
strain and headaches caused by same and 
SAVE your MONEY. 
Send your name, address and age to 


ST. LOUIS SPECTACLE HOUSE 
Room 20-M, 6233 Deimar Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 
FREE GIFT FOR PROMPTNESS 
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GET THE NEWS DIRECT 
FROM WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Center of World ES 


Interest Today 
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Will Europe be plung- 
ed into war within the 
next year? What is being done about dust 
storms? Will the next ten years see us re- 
ceiving our electrie bills from the Govern- 
ment? Who will be our next President? 


The answers to these questions and to many 
more which, week to week, vitally concern 
you and your livelihood, the bread you eat, 
the money you earn, even the thoughts you 
think, are found pretty accurately in... 
Washington, D. C.! The busy, buzzing cap- 
ital of the United States may well be called 
the palm of the hand holding the fate of 
the world today. 
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And in Washington, 
with its own fingers on 
the pulse of that hand . . . feeling every 
movement, watching for symptoms, detect- 
ing just what is taking place in the body poli- 
tic . . . is PATHFINDER, the weekly news 
magazine . .. largest of its kind in the 
country . .. clear, concise, authentic. 


A million subseribers read PATHFINDER 
every week . .. And PATHFINDER is the 
one news weekly published right in Wash- 
ington, D. C.! Out from this center of world 
interest it goes every seven days .. . to 
libraries, colleges, and to men and women 
who want all the news and want it right. 


Are you aswell informed as you ought to be? Do you 


read PATHFINDER? 52 issues. 


.a@ solid year of 


news brought to you in digest form, every week... is 
yours for only $1.00. This is an opportunity you 


can’t afford to pass up. 


Join the ever swellin¢ 


ranks of well informed PATHFINDER readers. 
Tear off the coupon below. Mail it without delay. 


-———} 
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PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Please send PATHFINDER to the address below. I enclose 


$1 for one year 
$2 for three years 


eT 


TEAR OFF THIS COUPON. MAIL NOW! 
Check whether () New ’ 
( ) Renewal 


(Cross out offer not accepted) 
0307 





